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HEGEL’S EARLY 
ANTITHEOLOGICAL PHASE* 


F THERE is one work which marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the study of Hegel, it is Dilthey’s Jugendgeschichte Heg- 
els (1906), which informed the world that Hegel, too—all assump- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding—had once been young. The 
book was based on unpublished essays, written by Hegel in his 
twenties; and in the following year, this material was made avail- 
able in a separate volume, admirably edited by one of Dilthey’s stu- 
dents, Herman Nohl. Unfortunately, Nohl gave the book a very 
misleading title, Hegel’s theologische Jugendschriften. Just as inter- 
est in Hegel was thus being revived in Germany after a long lapse, 
Hegel went into eclipse in England and in the United States; and 
it took forty-two years before some of these juvenilia were pub- 
lished in English, as Hegel’s Early Theological Writings (1949). 
Few people nowadays read Hegel, but his name still has sufficient 
prestige for scholars to note the title of a work of this kind. Yet 
what distinguishes these essays from all of Hegel’s later works is 
precisely that they are antitheological. A new reading of these early 
writings—which I can no more than summarize here—leads to a 
new conception of Hegel’s intellectual development; it helps to cor- 
rect what strikes me as a far-reaching and fateful falsification of 
German cultural history; and it offers what may well be the best 
introduction to Hegel’s later philosophy. 

Let me begin with the last point. To find an approach to Hegel’s 
later philosophy is extremely difficult. A psychological approach 
must always stop short of a man’s philosophy and is not even 
tempting in Hegel’s case. The historical approach fails us, too. Some 
approach Hegel via Aristotle, and others proceed via Kant. The 
choice is arbitrary: each procedure is legitimate but limited, and 
we might as well begin with Plato, Proclus, Spinoza, or yet others. 
The really crucial question remains unanswered: How did Hegel 

*A slightly shorter version of this paper was read at the History of Phi- 


losophy session of the American Philosophical Association, at Bryn Mawr, 
December 27, 1951. 
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come to relate his own philosophy so closely to that of his prede- 
cessors? How did he develop his unique conception of the relation 
of systematic philosophy to the history of philosophy? What led him 
—the hyperbolic expression is almost justified—to the discovery of 
the history of philosophy, a discipline which he established with his 
three volumes of lectures (posthumously published) on the subject? 

Many studies, of course, have by-passed any historical approach 
and plunged immediately either into the Logic (the center of at- 
tention in the English literature) or, perhaps more judiciously, into 
the Phenomenology, which has more and more become the favorite 
of German Hegel scholars. When we are thus confronted with 
Hegel’s full-fledged philosophy, however, we find Hegel reminding 
us constantly that it is very difficult to make a beginning: wherever 
he begins, all the rest is presupposed. He keeps comparing his phi- 
losophy to a circle and says, in effect: “In my beginning is my 
end” and “Every phrase and every sentence is an end and a begin- 
ning” (T. S. Eliot). He insists on having a system, but denies that 
it is based on assumptions he could fairly state at the outset—or 
anywhere. Hegel is unintentionally obscurantist about this point. 
His central assumption is indeed different from a mathematician’s 
axioms, or even from Spinoza’s; he takes for granted the essential 
truth of all preceding philosophies. Heraclitus and Parmenides, 
Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and Kant, and all the rest had seen 
the truth, but not all the truth; their insights were partial. What is 
needed is the crowning integration of their visions, a synthesis of all 
that has gone before. Thus Hegel’s beginning, by presupposing his 
vision of the whole history of philosophy from the pre-Socratics to 
Schelling, presupposes his subsequent exposition. But in his early 
essays we encounter Hegel without any such premise—in fact, at 
first his attitude was just the opposite of this. 

Let us now consider, one by one, the four essays which make 
up Nohl’s volume. The first two are omitted from the English edi- 
tion, which features a sixty-six-page introduction by Richard 
Kroner. This is as scholarly as one would expect from the author 
of the famous two-volume work, Von Kant bis Hegel (1921-1924) 
—but perhaps equally subjective. Even as the title of the earlier 
work suggested simultaneously Kroner’s own development from 
Kant to Hegel, the title of, and introduction to, the Early Theo- 
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logical Writings intimates Kroner’s development into a mystic and 
theologian. Hegel is now envisaged as ‘“‘a Christian mystic” (p. 8) 
and a “Romanticist” (p. 14); and this conception, apparently 
shared by T. M. Knox, who did most of the translating, may be 
related to the complete omission of the first two essays. But are the 
other two “theological”? Only insofar as Webster gives one meaning 
of theology as “the critical, historical, and psychological study of 
religion and religious ideas.” By the same token, however, Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, Nietzsche’s Antichrist, and Freud’s Future of an 
Illusion could also be called “theological writings’—-which would 
surely be misleading. So, too, is this title in Hegel’s case. His essays, 
while not antireligious, consistently deprecate theology in any cus- 
tomary sense of the word. 

I. Under the first heading, “Folk Religion and Christianity” 
(the titles zre Nohl’s), we have five fragments. The main points, 
however, can be stated systematically, often using Hegel’s own 
words.* 

Hegel contrasts subjective and objective religion. “Objective 
religion is fides quae creditur, ...can be systematized, presented in 
a book or in a lecture; subjective religion expresses itself only in 
feelings and acts” (p. 6). “Subjective religion is all that matters; . . . 
let the theologians quarrel about dogmas, about that which belongs 
to objective religion” (p. 8). “Subjective religion is pretty much 
the same in all good human beings, while their objective religion 
can have almost any color whatever” (p. 10). In support, Hegel 
cites Lessing’s Nathan, the greatest literary achievement of the Ger- 
man Enlightenment—a drama with three heroes, a Christian, a 
Mohammedan, and a Jew, Nathan—the moral being stated in 
Nathan’s version of the fable of the three rings. We cannot know 
which religion is true, should respect other religions, and, above 
all, should be moral. This is the work most often cited in these so- 
called theological writings, invariably with approval. In the present 
instance, Hegel concludes: “The most venerable human beings are 
assuredly not always those who have speculated most about religion 
and who very often transform their religion into theology” (p. 10). 


* All translations are mine and are followed by page references to Nohl’s 
edition (1907). 
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There is no need here for citing some of Hegel’s more sarcastic 
remarks, 

Hegel’s difference with Kant, however, requires comment. Let 
me quote again: 
The understanding has produced splendid fruit, such as Lessing’s 
Nathan, and deserves the eulogies with which it is ever praised. But 
the understanding can never transform principles into practice. The 
understanding is a courtier who obeys the moods of his master and 
knows how to produce justifications for any passion and any enter- 
prise.? Enlightenment of the understanding makes more clever but 
not better [p. 12]. 


What is needed to produce moral conduct is, at least for the mass 
of the people—Kant notwithstanding—something in man’s passion- 
al nature; and “love, though it is a pathological principle of action, 
is unselfish” (p. 18). (The word “pathological” refers of course, 
to Kant’s usage.) Moral teachings must indeed be “authorized by 
the universal reason of man”; but they must also be “so human 
that they correspond to that stage of morality which a people has 
attained” (p. 21). Kant’s ethics thus seem unrealistic. The young 
Hegel, intent on the problem of popular education, finds reason 
alone insufficient to raise the masses to Kant’s moral level. Sheer 
respect for the moral law will not do. Nor, Hegel thinks, will Chris- 
tianity. 

Hegel’s vitriolic treatment of Christianity, often in terms of cut- 
ting contrasts with classical Greece, need not be detailed here. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Hegel does not even spare Jesus, whom 
he contrasts sardonically with Socrates, of whom he says: 


Of course, one did not hear him deliver sermons on a platform or a 
mount—how could it even have occurred to a Socrates, in Greece, to 
deliver sermons?—he aimed to . . . enlighten [!] men. . . . The number 
of his closer friends was indeterminate; the 13th, 14th, etc., were as 
welcome as the preceding ones. . . . They were his friends, his students, 
but in such a way that each remained for himself whatever he was; 
and Socrates did not live in them and was not the head from which 
they, as members, received the juice of life. He had no mould into 
which he wished to pour his characters; . . . for that only small spirits 


*Cf. Hume, Treatise, bk. II, pt. m, sec. iii: “Reason is . . . the slave of 
the passions.” 
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would have been at his disposal; and indeed he cared for these, but 
they certainly did not become his most intimate friends. He had no 
mind to polish for himself a small corps to be his bodyguard, with the 
same uniform, the same drill, the same passwords—a corps that would 
have altogether one spirit and would forever have borne his name. 
. . . Each one of his students was himself a master; many founded 
schools of their own; several were great generals, statesmen, heroes of 
all kinds . . . not heroes in martyrdom and suffering, but in action and 
in life. Besides, whoever was a fisherman, remained a fisherman; no- 
body was to leave his home; with each he started with his handicraft 
and thus led him from the hand to the spirit. . . . He developed con- 
cepts out of the soul of man, where they had been all along and need- 
ed nothing more than a midwife. He gave nobody cause to say: How 
now? Is not this the son of Sophroniscus? Whence did he attain such 
wisdom that he makes bold to teach us? He did not offend anyone by 
swaggering self-importance or by mysterious high-flown phrases of the 
sort which impress only the ignorant and the credulous® [pp. 33 f.]. 


Nor does Hegel, at this stage, except Luther. He reproaches “the 
Reformers” for their 


Christian police institutions. . . . The establishment of church power 
as the champion of the freedom of conscience against the power of the 
princes never occurred to them; they subjected Christianity to worldly 
power. ... How far Luther, for example, was from any idea of the 
worship of God in spirit and truth, can be seen from his sorry quarrels 
with Zwingli, Oecolampadius, etc. He took from the clergy the power 
to rule by force and over men’s purses, but he himself still wanted to 
rule over their opinions [p. 42]. 

Hegel also charges Protestantism with the substitution of “theologi- 
cal prejudices concerning an innate corruption of human nature” 
for ‘“‘a real knowledge of the human heart”; and he is altogether 
“ashamed” of “theological compendia” (pp. 43 f.). He concludes 
that Christianity cannot raise the masses to a high level of morality, 
and he particularly objects to any Christian institutions: “Institu- 
tions and laws of a small society, where each citizen retains the 
freedom to be, or not to be, a member, are in no way admissible 
when extended to a great civil society, and cannot co-exist with 
civil liberty” (p. 44). And “nothing is more intolerable than pub- 


*For Nietzsche’s comparable views, cf. my Nietzsche (Princeton, 1950), 
chs. xii-xiii. 
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licly employed guardians of morals. Whoever acts with a pure 
heart is always the first to be misunderstood by the people with 
the moral and religious yardstick” (p. 45). 

Even so, Hegel believes that religion alone can make the masses 
moral—but a folk religion, not Christianity. This conception, influ- 
enced by Hegel’s idealized picture of classical Greece and by Her- 
der, differs from contemporary romanticism by insisting on the 
primacy of morals and the sovereignty of reason. “The highest end 
of man is morality, and among his dispositions for promoting this 
end, his disposition for religion is one of the most outstanding” (p. 
48). “We consider it a necessary requirement for a folk religion 
that it does not force its teachings upon anyone, nor does violence 
to any human conscience”; its doctrines “must not contain any- 
thing that universal human reason does not recognize—no certain 
or dogmatic claims which transcend the limits of reason, even if 
the sanction therefor had its origin in heaven itself” (p. 50). In- 
comprehensible doctrines and mysteries, though backed by the most 
venerable traditions, “reason must repudiate; in its demands for 
moral goodness it cannot compromise” (p. 52). Hegel also rejects 
any doctrines which are said to “transcend reason without contra- 
dicting reason”; perhaps “the doctrines as such do not contradict 
reason, but it contradicts reason to believe them” (pp. 53 f.). 

Some of this seems even more rigoristic than Kant. What is less 
rigoristic, however, is the concern with “the education of mankind” 
(Lessing), and the search for an appeal not to reason alone, but to 
the whole human being, including the imagination. And while the 
appeal to art and “aesthetic education” (Schiller) was the most 
characteristic solution of the decade, it is interesting that Hegel 
looked to religion. But it is hardly surprising that he could not give 
us any concrete picture of such a purely rational folk religion, and 
was hence unable to conclude any of the drafts on which we have 
drawn here. 

Knox explains his omission of these fragments in the English edi- 
tion by saying that they “are concerned in the main with questions 
treated more systematically and maturely in the essays which I have 
translated” (p. v); but by the same token, one might ignore all of 
Hegel’s early writings. Rather it seems important to recognize the 
full extent of Hegel’s affinity with, and debt to, the Enlightenment, 
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both to gain a better understanding of his intellectual development 
and to bridge what strikes me as a fatal cultural gap between Ger- 
many, on the one hand, and France, England, and the United 
States, on the other. Most modern German writers deprecate the 
Enlightenment as shallow and un-German, and mistakenly read 
their own antipathy into their heroes. This is doubly unfortunate, 
because the Enlightenment is after all the cradle of modern democ- 
racy, and also the basis of most modern Anglo-American philoso- 
phy. We can help to bridge this cultural gap when we recognize 
that most of the greatest German thinkers were by no means basic- 
ally opposed to the Enlightenment, but rather sympathetic toward 
it, and certainly unthinkable without it. This is true not only of 
Leibniz, Lessing, and Kant, but also of Goethe and Schiller, Fichte 
and Hegel, and (as I have tried to show elsewhere) Nietzsche. 

Seen in this perspective, even some relatively minor errors seem 
regrettable, when Kroner claims in his Introduction, in a one-page 
summary of the fragments just considered, that Hegel here opposed 
Christianity “as the religion of the Enlightenment dominated by 
reason” (p. 3). As we have seen, Hegel subjects Christianity to a 
severe criticism, in large part because he considers it utterly at odds 
with the ideals of the Enlightenment. 

The romanticized picture of the young Hegel can be traced back 
to Dilthey, whose sympathies were decidedly with the early German 
romantics, particularly with Novalis and Schleiermacher, of whom 
he wrote brilliant studies. It was this interest which led him to the 
Hegel of the seventeen-nineties. We can still be grateful to him 
for calling attention to Hegel’s early writings, but the time has come 
to renounce the misconception that these writings are theological, 
or that—to cite Kroner once more—‘“during Hegel’s young man- 
hood he was an enthusiastic Romanticist” (p. 14).* 

This last issue, of course, hinges at least in part on the meaning 
one attaches to the word “romanticism.” Kroner, for example, says 


‘It is with this claim that section “III. Romanticism” (in Kroner’s In- 
troduction begins, and the sentence sets the tone for the whole section. I am, 
however, in complete agreement with Kroner when he says later on that 
Hegel “was realistic enough to see the weaknesses of past civilizations, and 
he was anti-Romantic in glorifying the present as the fruitful moment or 
kairos given to his generation” (p. 16); and yet later: “Hegel was called 
upon to transcend the horizon of the Romanticists, to reconcile their revo- 
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that the “philhellenic affection is in itself a Romantic trait” (p. 16). 
My own view, on the other hand, depends on the distinction be- 
tween the peculiar “classicism” of Goethe and Schiller, of which 
Goethe’s [phigenie (1790) is perhaps the outstanding example, and 
the “romanticism” of the Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis—the group 
who coined the word in the following decade and soon abandoned 
“philhellenism” for the sake of Germanic models. My point is that 
Hegel did not at any time align himself with the romantics against 
Goethe and Schiller—enthusiastically or otherwise. The formative 
influences on the young Hegel were rather Goethe and Schiller and, 
besides Kant, Lessing. The “philhellenism” of his previously cited 
panegyric on Socrates, with its constant blasphemies against Christ, 
strikes me as anything but romantic. And it is certainly not “theo- 
logical.” 

II. “The Life of Jesus” (1795), the second essay in Nohl, be- 
gins with the singularly untheological and unromantic declaration, 
reminiscent of Robespierre: “Pure reason, incapable of any limita- 
tion, is the deity itself” (p. 75). Jesus’ “parents were Joseph and 
Mary” (p. 75); and the account closes with Jesus’ burial (p. 136). 
In between we find—as Knox says in accounting for his omission 
of the essay—“‘little more than a forced attempt to depict Jesus as 
a teacher of ... Kant’s ethics” (p. v). Thus the young Hegel lets 
Jesus say: “What you can will to be a universal law among men, 
valid also against yourselves, according to that maxim act—this is 
lutionary message with the more sober views of Enlightenment. ... He was 
called upon to intellectualize Romanticism and to spiritualize Enlighten- 
ment” (pp. 20 ff.). 

I also agree heartily with Dilthey, when he says parenthetically that Hegel 
“had experienced the Enlightenment in himself and had lived through it 
and overcome it; but at the same time he had also absorbed into himself 
its enduring elements. And this bestowed on him—as it bestowed on all 
those men of his generation who stood firm against romanticism in the nine- 
teenth century, defending science—men like Wilhelm von Humboldt, Nie- 
buhr, Schleiermacher, Herbart, and the great scientists—a mental hold and 
a solid firmness, while Schelling, like Friedrich Schlegel, was to lose himself 
in mysticism” (Jugendgeschichte Hegels, p. 36). This comment is the more 
remarkable, seeing that Dilthey was under the erroneous impression that 
Hegel turned against the Enlightenment much earlier than he really did, and 
also in view of Dilthey’s pronounced sympathy for what he considered 
Hegel’s next phase, namely “mythical pantheism.” Haering has shown 
conclusively that this phase is merely Dilthey’s construction and incompatible 
with the evidence (Hegel, I, 291 ff., 547 ff.). 
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the basic law of ethics, the content of all legislation and of the sacred 
books of all peoples” (p. 87). “Oh, that men had stopped here and 
never added to the duties imposed by reason a lot of other burdens 
to bedevil poor humanity” (p. 102). “Thus many... who wor- 
shipped Zeus, or Brahma, or Wotan, will find grace before the 
judge of the world” (p. 107). Hegel’s Jesus knows no authority 
but that of reason, rejects faith, and demands only “the service 
of reason and virtue” (p. 122). And while there are no references 
to Kant in the footnotes, it seems noteworthy, in view of Hegel’s 
later development, that the authorities cited include, besides the 
Gospels, not only Lessing’s Nathan (p. 100) but also Goethe’s 
Iphigenie (p. 98). 

What is the motivation behind this tour de force? I suggest that 
this is Hegel’s attempt to write the scripture of his folk religion. 
Moral demands are strengthened psychologically by the thoroughly 
humanized story and figure of Jesus. The result should be com- 
pared not only with the Gospels but also with Kant, who is here 
made readable and palatable for the people. Theology is still re- 
jected, and Jesus is used to propagate Kant’s ethics. 

III. We now come to “The Positivity of the Christian Religion” 
(1795). Hegel informs us at the outset that it is his basic assump- 
tion “that the end and essence of all true religion, and of our reli- 
gion, too, is the morality of man” (p. 153). He is still the heir of 
Kant and the Enlightenment, and neither a theologian nor a ro- 
mantic. He defines “positive” as meaning “founded on authority 
and placing the worth of man not at all, or at least not only, in 
morality” (p. 155); and he has in mind a contrast which corre- 
sponds quite closely to that drawn recently by Erich Fromm, in 
Psychoanalysis and Religion (1950), between “humanistic” and 
“authoritarian” religion. 

Once again I cannot agree with Kroner, who says that “obvi- 
ously, Hegel was fighting especially against the Roman Catholic 
church.” In support, Kroner cites Hegel: “Great men have claimed 
that the fundamental meaning of ‘Protestant’ is a man or a church 
which has not bound itself to certain unalterable standards of faith 

‘but which protests against all authority in matters of belief” (p. 8). 
" But Hegel immediately goes on to disagree with these great men 
and insists that the Protestant churches have, as a matter of fact, 
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not lived up to any such “negative determination” (p. 199). Not 
only does he include Protestantism in his indictment, but it is the 
point of his essay to show that the seeds of positivity or authoritari- 
anism can be found in the very teachings and conduct of Jesus. For 
this, however, he does not blame Jesus, but only his contemporary 
audience, the Jews, who, according to Hegel, were impervious to 
any other approach. F 

Hegel’s sarcastic, and often picturesque, criticisms of Christian- 
ity are not accompanied by positive proposals, or based on an inde- 
pendent position. He writes as a historian, with a special, ironical 
interest in reversals. He has no platform of his own but is following 
the historical development in search of one. This distinguishes him 
even now from many exponents.of the Enlightenment, but he him- 
self is preoccupied with his difference with the churches. For exam- 
ple, each claims that nothing is - 


as easy as finding the truth; one only needs to memorize one of its 
catechisms. And it does not accept [Schiller’s verse, from “Das Ideal 
und das Leben”): 

Only seriousness paled by no toil, 

Finds the deeply hidden fount of truth; 
the church holds open market with it; the river of churchly truth roars 
noisily through all the streets, and everybody can fill his brains with its 
water [p. 204]. 


These are themes developed in the preface to the Phenomenology 
in Hegel’s critique of Jacobi and the romantic cult of inspiration, 
and still later in his polemics against Fries. 

Hegel not only understands “the positivity of the Christian reli- 
gion” as the loss of any gain that Jesus may have presented origi- 
nally, but he rejects the traditional account of the spread of Chris- 
tianity as owing to its superiority, and he relies heavily on Gibbon. 
“The spread of the Christian religion was accomplished by any- 
thing rather than reason and understanding. ...The Greek and 
Roman religion was only a religion for free peoples, and with the 
loss of freedom ... its adequacy for human beings had to be lost, 
too” (p. 221). Hegel—like Nietzsche almost a century later—thus 
considers Christianity a religion adequate for slaves: 

The despotism of the Roman princes had hounded the spirit of man 
from the face of the earth; deprived of freedom, he was forced to let 
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that which was eternal in him, his absolute, flee into the deity; and the 
spread of misery forced him to seek and expect blessedness in heaven. 
The objectification of the deity went hand in hand with the corruption 
and slavery of man, and it is actually only a revelation and a manifes- 
tation of this spirit of the times [pp. 227 f.]. 


One may feel reminded of Marx, who later sought to disentangle 
the Hegelian dialectic from the theological framework of Hegel’s 
mature philosophy; but Hegel is concerned solely with the human 
spirit, and political and economic conditions interest him from this 
point of view alone.° If his interest is “practical” in the Kantian 
sense, it is wholly impractical from the Marxian point of view. His 
perspective is moral, but his estimate of Christianity is, so far, over- 
whelmingly negative. 

IV. In “The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate” (1799?), the 
last long essay of the so-called “theological” writings, we encounter 
the first great turning point in Hegel’s development; but even here 
he becomes neither theological nor romantic. He begins with an 
account of what he considers the spirit of Judaism, and a certain 
similarity with Julius Streicher makes it the more remarkable that 
Hegel later, in his Philosophy of Right, insisted on equal rights for 
the Jews. 

It is in his discussion of Jesus that Hegel turns against Kant and 
enters a new phase. 


A man who wished to restore the human being again in its totality 
could not possibly choose such a path which only adds a rigidly 
minded conceit to the human being’s division against himself. Acting 
in the spirit of the laws could not mean for him acting from respect 
for duty and in contradiction to the inclinations; for both parts of the 
spirit (of this division of the mind against itself one cannot speak in 
any other way) would in that case no longer act in the spirit, but 
against the spirit, of the laws . . . [p. 266]. 


* Such differences are underestimated in G. Lukdcs, Der junge Hegel: Uber 
die Beziehungen von Dialektik und Oekonomie (1948). This work is most 
erudite but constantly cites Marx, Engels, and Lenin as authoritative dogma. 
Lukacs realizes that Hegel’s early theological phase is a fiction, but substitutes 
invective for demonstration and supplants this legend with a myth of his 
own—as when he contends that the conception of Hegel’s early theological 
period is “eine Geschichtslegende reaktionadrer Apologeten des Imperialis- 
mus” (p. 45). 
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Kant’s distinction between reason and inclination is thus no longer 
accepted as adequate; it characterizes merely one phase in man’s 
development. Kant was a man divided against himself, and moral- 
ity for him consisted in obedience to law. And according to Hegel, 
the Jewish religion represents the same type, though less nobly so. 
But any such division within the spirit makes man a slave of the 
law, even if it is a law he gives himself. Morality, so understood, is 
a stage of the spirit which must be surpassed. “Jesus’ spirit, which 
was sublimely above morality, shows itself turned directly against 
the law in the Sermon on the Mount” (p. 266). 

What Hegel turns against, however, is not all morality, but only 
one type of it, which he calls, both here and later, Moralitat. And 
what Jesus represents is a higher type of morality, which Hegel later 
called Sittlichkeit. There is nothing particularly romantic about 
this, nor can I agree with Kroner that Hegel here becomes “‘a Chris- 
tian mystic”, or that “it is of profound significance that he dis- 
covered his own soul by discovering the soul of Jesus” (pp. 8 f.). 
The young Hegel drew his inspiration from Schiller’s and Goethe’s 
conception of classical Greece, probably especially from Goethe’s 
I phigenie. Even as he had previously put Kant’s Moralitat into the 
mouth of Jesus, he now makes Jesus the prophet of Iphigenie’s 
Sittlichkeit. 

It is to German classicism, not to the romantic protest against it, 
that Hegel here owes his greatest debt. While his close friend, the 
poet Hdlderlin, pined away with longing for ancient Greece, Hegel 
found in Goethe a present embodiment of what he admired in the 
past. Goethe saved him from Kant and presented him, in the flesh 
as well as in his works, with the superior type of humanity which 
Hegel now exalts above mere Moralitat. Here was the whole man 
whom Nietzsche still celebrated almost a century later: ““Goethe— 
... What he wanted was totality; he fought the mutual extraneous- 
ness of reason, sense, feeling, and will (preached ...by Kant, the 
antipodes of Goethe)” (Gétzen-Dammerung). 

In his discussion of the Sermon on the Mount, Hegel writes: 
“The agreement of inclination with the law is of such a nature that 
law and inclination are no longer different; and the expression 
‘agreement of inclination and law’ therefore becomes quite un- 
suitable” (p. 268). When Hegel calls the state of mind which 
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characterizes the undivided man “love,” it is easy to see how this 
would remind a Christian theologian of Paul or Christian mysti- 
cism; but Hegel’s position is crucially different, and agrees with 
I phigenie, for he has no place at all in his scheme for a transcendent 
faith. 

He speaks of faith, to be sure, but is yet much closer to Goethe 
than he is to Luther. In those who had faith, Jesus “recognized 
kindred spirits,’ for “with such complete trust in another human 
being, with such devotion to him, with such love which holds back 
nothing, only a pure or purified soul can throw itself into the arms 
of one equally pure.” And again: “Faith is the spirit’s recognition 
of spirit; and only equal spirits can recognize and understand each 
other” (p. 289). Hegel understands faith not as the recognition of 
one’s own impotence, not as the response to the wholly other, not 
as throwing oneself on the mercy of an omnipotent God whom one 
cannot hope to please by any works, but—and it would be hard to 
stray further from Luther—as the love and trust which pertains 
between two free spirits. It is the Socratic or Platonic Eros of which 
he speaks—the essentially humanistic faith which finds expression, 
not only in [phigenie, but also in Goethe’s later poem, ““Wa4r’ nicht 
das Auge sonnenhaft”: 

Were not the eye so like the sun, 

The sun it never could behold; 

If the god’s own power did not lie in us, 

How could that which is godly delight us? 
In Hegel’s words: “Faith in what is godly is possible only because 
the person who has faith contains in himself what is godly—and 
what recognizes in that in which it has faith, itself, its very own 
nature. ... The faith in what is godly is derived from the godliness 
of one’s own nature” (p. 313). These positive statements are best 
rounded out by a reference to what Hegel repudiates: “Miracles 
represent what is least godly because they are least natural and 
contain the harshest opposition of spirit and body in its full, over- 
whelming brutality. Godly activity is the re-establishment and rep- 
resentation of unity; miracles the deepest rent” (p. 339). From 
here Hegel proceeds to a final unfavorable contrast of Christianity 
with classical Greece, and on the last page he once more names 
both the Catholic and the Protestant Church as falling below his 
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standard: “It is their destiny that church and state, divine service 
and life, piety and virtue, spiritual and mundane activity can never 
be fused into one.”’ That is how the essay ends. 

Much of the last part of the essay deals rather opaquely with fate 
and its conciliation through love, is strikingly similar to certain sec- 
tions in the Phenomenology, and seems an elaboration of the motto 
which Goethe later gave his [phigenie: 


Every failing that is human 
Pure humanity atones. 


For the central idea of Goethe’s drama is that Orestes can be rec- 
onciled with fate and liberated from the furies of his conscience 
without any deus ex machina, by the loving humanity of his sister. 
Goethe’s drama, finally, is also an imporant source for Hegel’s 
strange exaltation (in the Phenomenology) of the relationship be- 
tween brother and sister. Hegel had in mind Sophocles’ Antigone, 
too, but his development was decisively determined by the fact that 
he found in his own age a drama of comparable stature, and a poet 
and human being like Goethe. 

V. In the end, Hegel turns against the Enlightenment in one 
important respect. Consider these lines from his discussion of the 
spirit of Judaism—surely applicable to the writers of the Enlight- 
enment no less than to the ancient Hebrews. “An image of a god 
was for them mere stone or wood—it does not see nor hear, etc. 
With this litany they consider themselves marvelously wise . . . and 
have no conception of the deification of such images in the vision 
of love and the enjoyment of beauty” (p. 250). Does it not follow 
that any approach to history which depicts it merely as the record 
of superstition and stupidity is superficial, and that one ought to 
penetrate the state of mind which finds expression in each stage? 
This is precisely the consequence which Hegel drew a year later 
when, in 1800, he tried to rewrite his essay on “The Positivity of the 
Christian Religion.” He did not get beyond the introduction from 
which I now quote: 

The following essay does not have the purpose of inquiring whether 
there are positive doctrines and commandments in the Christian relig- 
ion. . . . The horrible blabbering in this vein with its endless extent 
and inward emptiness has become too boring and has altogether lost 
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interest—so much so that it would rather be a need of the time to hear 
the proof of the opposite of this enlightening application of universal 
concepts. Of course, the proof of the opposite must not be conducted 
with the principles and methods . . . [of] the old dogmatics; but one 
would have to deduce this now repudiated dogmatics out of what we 
now consider the needs of human nature and thus show its naturalness 
and its necessity. Such an attempt would presuppose the faith that 
the convictions of many centuries, that which the millions who, during 
these centuries, lived by them and died for them considered their duty 
and holy truth—that this was not bare nonsense or even immorality 


... [p. 143). 


In this fragment of 1800 we encounter the transition from “The 
Positivity” to the Phenomenology, though this cannot be shown 
here in any detail. Suffice it to add that the chronological confusion 
of the illustrations in the Phenomenology, which has disturbed 
readers at least since the time of Rudolf Haym, is due to the fact 
that, as we have seen, in Hegel’s mind the features of the Jews’ atti- 
tude toward their law and Kant’s toward the moral law blend at 
one point; and the same is true of the ancient Greeks and Goethe. 
This would not introduce any difficulty into a simple typology; but 
Hegel does not envisage these types in a spatial arrangement, next 
to each other, but in a temporal sequence, as growing out of each 
other. A single human being, developing gradually toward the most 
comprehensive and mature form of integrated totality, would have 
to pass through one type after another. 

Again, one thinks of Goethe. And a quotation from his Wilhelm 
Meister (VII. 9) gives us yet another clue to a better understanding 
of the Phenomenology: 


Not to keep from error, is the duty of the educator of men, but to 
guide the erring one, even to let him swill his error out of full cups— 
that is the wisdom of teachers. Whoever merely tastes of his error, will 
keep house with it for a long time and be glad of it as of a rare, good 
fortune; but whoever drains it completely will have to get to know it, 
unless he be insane. 


Those who merely nibble at a philosophic position may “keep house 
with it for a long time,” while those who take it even more seriously 
than its creator did and push it to its final consequences will get to 
know it and pass through it to a more mature position, propelled 
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higher and higher by their very seriousness. This is the sense in 
which the dialectic of the Phenomenology is a logic of passion. Far 
from pitting reason against passion, or academic pedantry against 
deep experience, Hegel charges the romantics, whom he attacks in 
the preface of the Phenomenology, with an ultimate lack of serious- 
ness. As Goethe did, too, he considered them essentially weak spirits 
who tried to hide their lack of disciplined strength in a mist of emo- 
tion—or perhaps nibbling connoisseurs—certainly not men capable 
of serious and thorough analysis. 

Thus Hegel’s early writings facilitate the understanding of his 
later work. And his puzzling faith in the essential rationality of tra- 
dition, his assumption that the philosophies of the past are all par- 
tially true, his obstinate attempt to comprehend, and his contempt 
for those who would merely either accept or criticize—these basic 
ingredients of Hegel’s dialectic are themselves to be understood dia- 
lectically. Hegel did not always have this outlook but developed it 
after having gone through the very opposite attitude, even after 
having swilled it out of full cups. He started, not as a romantic, but 
as a zealous devotee of the Enlightenment. He always remained 
faithful to some elements of this heritage, such as the belief in un- 
alienable human rights and the faith in human reason, but he re- 
acted violently against other aspects. Where he had previously con- 
demned Christianity for its irrationality, he later defended its essen- 
tial rationality and came to celebrate Christian dogmas as ultimate 
philosophic truths in religious form. Even this attitude toward 
Christianity, however, was quite different from that of the later 
romantics. Instead of atoning for his earlier opposition by submit- 
ting in the end, he subordinates Christianty to his own philosophy— 
as an admirable, if not entirely adequate, anticipation of his philos- 
ophy on a subphilosophic level. Thus Hegel always remains the heir 
of the Enlightenment, and opposed to romanticism and theology 
alike, by maintaining until the end that there is one pursuit which 
is far superior even to art and to religion, namely, philosophy. 


WALTER A. KAUFMANN > 


Princeton University 





KNEALE’S THEORIES OF PROBABILITY 
AND INDUCTION 


I 


N HIS book, Probability and Induction, William Kneale has 

- presented his views on an acceptable interpretation of prob- 
ability, as that term is employed in applications of the mathe- 
matical calculus of probability, and also on the theory and 
justification of inductive inference. It is the purpose of this essay 
to make a critical examination of his views on both these topics. 
Although the tone of this examination will be primarily critical, 
it is hoped that it will be sufficiently informative and fair to 
convey to the reader some impression of the high quality of 
Kneale’s discussion of these matters. In treating these, as well as 
a wide range of related subjects that he is able to touch upon, 
Kneale deals clearly and not narrowly with the fundamental 
philosophical issues involved, not achieving clarity, as is so fre- 
quently the case, through an insensitivity or unwillingness to 
respond to any considerations outside of some fairly well-pre- 
scribed philosophical point of view. In the opinion of this writer 
the high level of these discussions justifies a wide and careful 
study of the whole book on the part of those philosophers whose 
business it is to be expert in the problems of knowledge. 

Of the various subjects treated in the earlier sections of the 
book, before Kneale’s effort is closely concentrated upon the 
task of presenting and defending his own views concerning the 
two central topics, two are of sufficient importance for the under- 
standing and appraisal of Kneale’s treatment of these topics to 
require notice here. The first of these is the older subjective in- 
terpretation of probability as “‘strength of belief.’’ This proposed 
interpretation Kneale discusses at length, criticizes, and rejects 
(pp. 4-17). The second topic, the logical character of natural 
laws, is one that has been the subject of muth published discus- 


* New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
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sion during the last ten years, though the dates Kneale gives of 
the writing of his book indicate that the formulation of the views 
expressed in it preceded most, if not all, this recent discussion 
(p. vi). In the sections devoted to this topic Kneale effectively 
criticizes the proposition that a law connecting two properties 
@ and $—say that all a-things are 8—can be adequately trans- 
lated into the extensional formula that in fact there is no a-thing 
that is not also 6 (pp. 70-89). Regarding the inadequacy of 
translation in this instance as a general indication that a purely 
extensional language, in which natural laws are construed as 
affirming some kind of constant or regular conjunction, is in- 
sufficient for the expression of the kind of natural uniformities 
that we express in laws, Kneale thereupon argues that these 
lawlike statements are to be viewed as “principles of necessita- 
tion” asserting necessary connections between properties. The 
law that all a-things are 6 requires for its expression some 
formula, radically different from the extensional one that there 
are no a-things that are non-§, to the effect that ‘‘a-ness necessi- 
tates B-ness’”’ or, equivalently, that “it is impossible for an a- 
thing to be non-f.” 


II 


After a clear exposition of the axioms and a few character- 
istic theorems of the mathematical calculus of probability as 
developed by the classic writers through Laplace, Kneale ad- 
dresses himself to the problem of providing an over-all interpre- 
tation of the key term in this mathematical system. The older, 
subjective “‘strength of belief” interpretation of probability hav- 
ing been eliminated, the more recent ‘‘frequency” or “limit” 
proposal is now subjected to careful and cogent criticism and is 
likewise rejected. This leaves the field to the sole remaining view 
considered by Kneale, a version of the Range (Spielraum) theory, 
according to which the probability of an a-thing being 8 is con- 
ceived as the degree of possibility of B-ness in relation to a-ness 
(p. 190). 

As the terms just employed suggest, this proposed interpreta- 
tion, though it has some modifications of its own, follows the 
classic pattern of viewing the probability of an occurrence—say 
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the turning up of a six in a toss of a die—as a measure of the 
extent to which the possibilities or chances favoring this par- 
ticular outcome exhaust the total possibilities or chances which 
the toss of the die represents. The line of thought in which 
Kneale develops this interpretation is briefly as follows: There is 
a fundamental contrariety between the ideas of necessity and 
chance. If a-ness necessitates B-ness, or if a-ness necessitates the 
contradictory of B-ness, then given that something is @ it is not 
a matter of chance that that thing is also §; it is either necessary 
or impossible. Given that something is a, then, that it is also 6 
is a matter of chance if, and only if, a-ness necessitates neither 
B-ness nor any character that is incompatible with B-ness (p. 
114). When one knows this much about the relations between 
a-ness and B-ness, one does indeed know something, but not 
enough to enable him to make a decision in many cases when, 
given the information that something is a, he is called upon to 
decide whether it is 6. Knowing, for example, that the occur- 
rence of a full hand of spades is a matter of chance, one knows 
equally well that a hand that is not all spades is likewise a matter 
of chance, and one has yet little indication, given the hand of 
cards dealt before him, whether it is reasonable for him to expect 
one or the other outcome in this type of occurrence. It is at this 
point that the concept of probability is introduced as a guide to 
decision. This concept provides a means for speaking of and re- 
lating numerically the set of chances or possibilities that favor 
the event with the set that prohibits it. But in order to do this 
it is necessary first to understand under what condition a set of 
possibilities can be regarded as representing a numerically equal 
set of chances. 

According to this Range Theory of Probability, a possibility 
represents a chance, or, in other words, each of a set of possi- 
bilities is equally probable, when each possibility is an ultimate 
alternative, or is one of several equal sets of ultimate alterna- 
tives, under the concept in relation to which it is being con- 
sidered (pp. 171, 174-175). The set of ultimate alternatives pos- 
sible under a-ness is called “‘the range of a-ness’” and also, 
equivalently, ‘‘the field of possibility left open by a-ness.”’ If the 
probability of an a-thing’s being f, as indicated above, is to be 
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viewed as a measure of the extent to which the chances favoring 
a-ness with B-ness exhaust the set of chances favoring a-ness with 
or without B-ness, then probability may be defined, in this latter 
language, as the measure of the extent to which the range of 
a-ness with B-ness exhausts the range of a-ness. 

How this measure is to be construed differs, naturally, in ac- 
cordance with whether what is taken to be the r inge of a-ness, 
the set of ultimate alternatives under a-ness, is ‘inite or infinite. 
If the property a@-ness is one that applies only to a finite set of 
things (e.g., “‘human being now alive’’), each of these things, 
each item in the extension of this term, may be taken as repre- 
senting one ultimate alternative (pp. 170-173, 190). This set of 
items thus constitutes the range of a-ness, and the probability 
that something is a 8, based on the information that it is a, is 
the ratio of the number of a-things that are 8 to the total num- 
ber of a-things. If, on the other hand, the property a-ness 
designates an open class, one in which the number of things to 
which it applies may have no upper limit (e.g., “‘copper’’), the 
range of this property or concept is the total set of the ultimate 
possible conjunctions of a-ness with every other property and 
every other combination of properties in the universe, where by 
a possible conjunction is meant one that is not only logically 
possible but also does not contravene a law of nature (p. 174). 
As there is good reason for supposing, in these cases, that the 
number of ultimate alternatives constituting the range is infinite, 
it is no longer possible here to speak of measuring ranges by 
counting their ultimate components, and it is proposed that the 
measure be conceived instead in terms of the number of sets of 
alternatives which, though infinite, can be put into one-to-one 
correspondence with each other in accordance with a rule that 
will automatically ensure that no range can correspond in this 
way with a proper subrange (pp. 177-178). 

The smallest collection of such properly corresponding sets of 
alternatives under a-ness such that each set either necessitates or 
excludes 6-ness is called the “principal set’ of equipossible 
alternatives under a-ness with respect to B-ness (p. 179). If, now, 
this principal set of equipossible alternatives under a-ness is 
finite, the measure of the range of a-ness is this finite number, 
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and the probability of an a-thing being also 8 may be construed 
as before, as the proportion of the range of a-ness, which in this 
case means the proportion of the principal set of the range, that 
is also a part of the range of B-ness (p. 190). If the principal set 
is nonfinite, as in many cases it will be, since the alternatives 
under it will be determined by different values of a continuously 
variable magnitude, it is of course not possible to conceive the 
range of a-ness in terms of the number of these equipossible sub- 
ranges in the principal set, but only in terms of some different 
kind of magnitude. For these eases the proposal now is that, 
passing from an arithmetical to a geometrical model, the range 
be thought of as a region of n-dimensional configuration space, 
in which there is a separate dimension representing each inde- 
pendent variable that is involved in the differentiation of one of 
these subranges from another and that, being capable of varia- 
tion through an infinite set of values, requires that the set of 
subranges be regarded as infinite. In the simplest case, where 
there is but one such variable, the principal set under a-ness 
would be represented by a finite segment of a line and the por- 
tion of this set that favors B-ness by a subsegment of the line 
(pp. 181-182). 

There is, however, a problem at this point that is character- 
istic of this type of model, in which continuous intervals are 
chosen to represent infinite sets. It is the problem of how one 
shall choose the lengths*of these subsegments of the line that 
shall be associated with and represent the various portions of the 
range of the independent variable in question. For there are in- 
finitely many different ways, all of them mathematically pos- 
sible, of associating portions of the range of this variable with 
segments of the line; and each different way of dividing the 
length and thus representing the range of a-ness likewise con- 
stitutes a different assignment of probability for at least some 
portions of this range (pp. 183-185). It is consequently not pos- 
sible, in these cases where the principal set is infinite, to hold 
that the choice of the relative lengths of the subsegments of the 
line that shall represent portions of the range of the variable, 
and hence the probability assignment this choice represents, is 
determined, even derivatively, by some one-to-one correspond- 
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ence between sets of ultimate alternatives and thus, in the end, 
by the number of ultimate equipossible alternatives so repre- 
sented. Recognizing this, Kneale also recognizes that the choice 
of probability assignments is in fact determined, in such cases, 
only with the assistance of specific assumptions, made in par- 
ticular instances of probability assessment, that lead one to 
choose one or other of the possible linear representations of the 
principal set and thus to conceive the measure of the range, and 
hence the probability, in one way rather than another (pp. 184—- 
186).? 


III 


The decision to interpret in this fashion the probability that 
is intended in applications of the calculus of probability sets for 
Kneale three main questions, the answers to which it is now 
important to subject to some close scrutiny. The first question, 
and the one for which Kneale’s answer has just been outlined, 
is this: When probability is conceived as a degree of possibility, 
on what univocal system of counting or measure is it possible to 
count or measure possibilities, especially as in some cases the 
number of possibilities is granted to be nonfinite? The second 
question is: How, if one does succeed in providing a satisfactory 
conception of the measure of possibilities, can it be maintained 
that it is rational to act upon such considerations, i.e., how can 
probability so defined function as a reasonable “‘guide of life?’ 
The third question is: Supposing that this conception of proba- 
bility is appropriate to all those contexts to which the mathe- 
matical calculus of probability can be applied, is it likewise ap- 
propriate to those contexts in which we speak of the probability 
of scientific and other kinds of inductive conclusion? 


* The seriousness of this recognized indeterminacy in the definition is ap- 
parently obscured for Kneale by his evaluation of it as an indeterminacy in 
the way one carries out the measurement of the probability rather than in the 
way one conceives and defines it. But this evaluation, as should become in- 
creasingly clear in the following paragraphs, is a mistaken one. The difficulty 
is not merely one of a choice of means whereby the measurement of the 
range and hence of the probability shall be effected, but also one of a choice 
of how the measure of the range shall be conceived and hence what one shall 
be understood as affirming when he makes a probability statement. 
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Sympathetic as one may be with the complexities with which 
Kneale must deal in these questions, and appreciative of his in- 
genuity in devising his answers, there are important points in 
connection with all three questions upon which it is doubtful 
that one should concur in the views advocated by him. In the 
ensuing comment no attempt will be made to discuss generally 
the broad philosophical issues raised by these questions. Instead, 
attention will be restricted to the position taken in respect to 
them by Kneale, and the points at which, it seems, exception 
should be taken. 

A central difficulty, when the probability of an a-thing being 
B is defined as a quantitative relation between the field of possi- 
bility left open by a@-ness and that left open by a-ness with 
B-ness, is one that has already been noticed in one instance. It 
is that when one sets out to measure something like a field of 
possibility he often seems to have a choice between various dif- 
ferent schemes of mensuration, any one of which is defensible 
and not all of which coincide in giving identical measures and 
hence identical probabilities. This is a difficulty that in simpler 
situations has been much discussed in connection with the Prin- 
ciple of Indifference, and also, in the case of nonfinite problems, 
in connection with Bertrand’s paradox. In estimating the proba- 
bility of getting a six with a well-balanced, well-thrown die, for 
example, why should one count the possibilities of a non-six as 
5 rather than 1? Six and non-six are both possibilities; if six is 
one’s 6 and six and non-six his a, then the ratio of the fields 
of possibility is 1:2 and the probability on that basis likewise 1/2. 

Kneale is well aware of difficulties of this sort, which he dis- 
cusses together with the Principle of Indifference. It is evidently 
his aim to avoid them, in the case where the class of a-things is 
a restricted, finite one, by the stipulation that each alternative 
counted in measuring the number of alternatives represented by 
a-ness shall be an ultimate alternative under a-ness, one with 
no subalternatives (p. 171). But it is doubtful that this stipula- 
tion is sufficient to make the definition of probability satisfac- 
torily unequivocal because of the crucial equivocalness involved 
in speaking of ultimate possible alternatives under a concept 
such as a-ness. Kneale takes it for granted that each item in the 
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denotation of a restricted term may be viewed as an ultimate 
alternative having no subalternatives, and on this basis he de- 
rives the conclusion that with such terms the probability of an 
a-thing being @ is identical with the ratio of the number of 
members in the class of a-and-B-things to the number of members 
in the class of things that are a. Thus, for example, if the ratio 
of the number of present Oxford undergraduates that know 
Greek to the total number of such undergraduates is 1/10, then 
this number is the probability of a present Oxford undergradu- 
ate’s knowing Greek, and, conversely, if the probability of a 
present Oxford undergraduate’s knowing Greek is 1/10, then 
this number is the ratio of the numbers of members in these two 
classes. 

The important question at this point is not whether it is cor- 
rect to treat the ratio of the numbers of members in the classes 
as in all such cases identical with the probability, though this is 
an important enough question in its own right. The important 
question here is, supposing one grants that this ratio is identical 
with the probability, is this conclusion a result of the definition 
alone, or does it require for its substantiation further considera- 
tions, not recognized in the definition, that dictate that with a 
restricted class each item in the denotation shall represent just 
one alternative or chance? 

If James is one member of this class of a-things, present Ox- 
ford undergraduates, then, in thinking of the chance of a mem- 
ber of this class knowing Greeh, it may be natural and in accord 
with common sense to think of James and his fellow students as 
each representing just one possibility in a finite set of such possi- 
bilities. But this, one is tempted to say, is not common sense but 
philosophy; and the above set of possible alternatives seems no 
more ultimate, so long as one is bent on considering mere possi- 
bilities, than many other ways in which, for various purposes, 
this whole field of possibility may be divided into alternatives. 
James, himself, viewed merely as a reservoir of possibilities, is a 
being of surprising and inexhaustible richness. He may be six 
feet tall, less than this, or more; he may or may not have an 
educated parent; he may be eligible, ineligible, or eligible under 
special circumstances for a commission in the armed forces of 
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his country; and so on. So long as one is concerned with the 
total set of possible alternatives under the concept of present 
Oxford undergraduate, there is no necessity of viewing James as 
representing exactly one ultimate alternative, and, as has just 
been shown, little logical ingenuity is required at any point to 
make the alternatives proliferate, to make two or more grow 
where one grew before. 

To be sure, if individual students are to be counted, James 
must be counted as one, but what in this general definition of 
probability requires that these individuals be counted? If one 
is setting out to measure the possibilities for purposes of assessing 
probabilities, there is apparently no necessity in this general 
definition for one to regard the number of items in the denota- 
tion as the number of possibilities, unless this is made to be so 
by a more or less nominal definition of what the field of possi- 
bility shall be taken to be in such cases. But this procedure for 
saving the definition of probability from equivocalness at one 
place would do so at the expense, or at least the serious danger, 
of introducing an equal portion at another. For to the extent 
that one ensures by nominal stipulation how the term “‘field of 
possibility” is to be interpreted in this or that type of case, to 
that extent he weakens the claim that his definition of probabil- 
ity provides a single, unified analysis or interpretation of proba- 
bility in all the areas of its proper application. Though one 
continues to speak of probability being generally a measure of 
possibility, if one is unable to show, except with the aid of such 
nominal stipulations as this, how this dictates the way probabil- 
ity shall be conceived in certain common contexts such as the 
present one, one has not succeeded in showing, but has rather 
cast doubts upon, the general applicability and hence the ade- 
quacy of the proposed analysis or definition. 

What is illustrated in this simple case is something that is in 
principle not different in the mathematically more complex 
cases already referred to in which equivocation in the interpreta- 
tion of the proposed definition likewise occurs. In both these 
types of case, in addition to the definiens what is needed to com- 
plete the task of defining is some principle of individuation that 
determines what shall or shall not be regarded for purposes of 
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probability assessment as. an individual possibility or set of possi- 
bilities. Such a principle or presumption is already at work when, 
in conceiving the probability of an Oxford undergraduate know- 
ing Greek, one treats James and his fellow students as each repre- 
senting just one possibility or chance. Although Kneale would 
probably object to this interpretation of the matter, it seems fair 
to say that the additional stipulations or considerations that he 
introduces to effect the definition in these particular types of 
context constitute a kind of forced and indirect concession that 
this is so. 

The question when and in what fashion it is legitimate for one 
to count or measure possibilities and use the results as a guide to 
probabilities is one of the central questions dividing different 
philosophical approaches to this subject. And when one recog- 
nizes, in accordance with the above suggestions, the extent and 
variability of the sets of presumptions that are implicit in de- 
ciding from time to time when and how to make this measure- 
ment, one is in effect assuming a position in this field. He is 
recognizing that, while in particular cases one may correctly 
count possibilities as a guide to probabilities, what determines in 
these cases what shall count as a single possibility are these prin- 
ciples of individuation and the complex set of assumptions and 
presumptions that they represent. It is not some single abstract 
conception of ultimate possible alternatives that determines this. 
It is rather a whole set of accepted beliefs or presumptions con- 
cerning the type of subject at hand and efficient means and 
proper ends for dealing with that subject that determines, when 
probability is the question, how the ultimate individual possi- 
bilities shall themselves be conceived. These sets of assumptions 
apparently do vary considerably from one type of situation to 
another. And since they do, one must be prepared for a corre- 
sponding variation, in these types of situations, in the way in 
which probability is conceived and hence in the way in which, 
if definition is possible, it may be defined. 

Kneale gives more attention to the form in which this diffi- 
culty appears in the cases where the number of ultimate alterna- 
tives under a-ness and f-ness is not finite. Here the difficulty is 
due, not to the possibility of increasing the number of alterna- 
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tives to be considered, since that number is already without 
limit, but as already observed, to the fact that in such circum- 
stances purely mathematical considerations do not specify how 
one is to construe the expression ‘‘the proportion of the range of 
a-ness (i.e., the field of possibility left open by @-ness) that also 
belongs to the range of f-ness.” If, for example, in the simple 
case considered above, one represents the range of a-ness as a 
segment of a line mn and, knowing that in order to be 8 a thing 
must also be a, but not vice versa, seeks to represent the range of 
B-ness as a proper subsegment of this line and to conceive the 
proportion of the range of a-ness that also belongs to §-ness as 
the ratio of the length of the subsegment to the whole, he is 
confronted with an infinite number of ways in which, consistently 
with these conditions, he can conceive the length of the sub- 
interval that represents the range of B-ness, and hence with an 
infinite set of different ratios, any one of which may equally well 
be taken to be the probability of an a-thing being 8. 

It has already been argued that in specifying the manner in 
which the measure of the range is to be understood so as to meet 
this type of difficulty Kneale is led to introduce considerations 
that go beyond those recognized in his definition and that, in 
this way transgressing his definition, he implicitly indicates its 
inadequacy. For with the introduction of these further con- 
siderations, and with the recognition of their need, it is no longer 
possible to maintain that differences in ratio of range can be re- 
duced and hence differences in probability can be reduced, even 
indirectly, to different numbers, or different numbers of equal 
sets, of ultimate possible alternatives. ‘When the principal set 
of equipossible alternatives is non-finite,’”’ Kneale writes, ‘the 
problem is not determinate, unless nature itself imposes one 
method of measurement rather than another” (p. 185). And 
the phrase ‘‘nature imposes a method”? is elucidated by him to 
mean that, in appraising probabilities in actual situations, one 
is led naturally to specify one of the mathematically possible 
representations and schemes of measurement of the ranges rather 
than another by the assumptions one makes concerning which 
are the more fundamental of the variables involved and the na- 
ture of the relation between them (pp. 186-189). It is not neces- 
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sary to carry further the exposition of this solution of the present 
difficulty, which is actually carried little further by Kneale him- 
self. For the question raised by the solution is not whether con- 
siderations of the kind indicated are natural and helpful in re- 
ducing this type of difficulty. As Kneale’s discussion of Bertrand’s 
paradox plausibly indicates, this is so. The question is, again, 
whether, when reference to such considerations are necessary, 
as they are admitted to be, for the univocal definition of proba- 
bility in these infinite cases, these considerations must not them- 
selves be regarded as part of the definition of probability. For 
if, as it appears, this is so, it seems to mean that the attempt to 
define probability purely in terms of fields of possibilities has 
given place to the attempt to define it in terms of these fields 
plus “‘natural’’ considerations of a different sort and that, in 
recognizing the necessity of these additions, Kneale is recogniz- 
ing, however implicitly, that the first attempt has necessarily 
failed. 


IV 


The points just treated are, of course, all relevant to the broad 
question of the rationality of probability, when conceived as a 
degree of possibility, as a guide to action; but they are not alone. 
Suppose that the difficulties of measuring possibility have been 
surmounted, and suppose that a man knows that a-ness in some 
particular case covers just three distinct ultimate possibilities, 
and but one of these possibilities is 8. If this man knows now 
that something is an a, and if he is unable to discover anything 
more about it, on this account of probability he is entitled to 
say that the probability that this thing is 8 is 1/3 (pp. 171-173). 
And presumably if this man has occasion to choose between de- 
ciding that this thing is a 8 and deciding that it is not, the 
former choice is irrational and the latter rational. This formula 
appears to exemplify a somewhat odd and extremely over- 
simplified version of a conception, viz., rationality, that in its 
complexity and elusiveness rivals (and is no doubt closely re- 
lated to) such other conceptions as wisdom and goodness. 
Kneale observes that if this man were in such a position that 


he can expect to gain some advantage by guessing correctly which of 
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the alternatives holds, and the disadvantages to be expected from an 
incorrect guess are no worse than the results of not guessing at all, he 
can... say that all the alternative hypotheses are equally approvable 
as a basis for action [pp. 171-172]. 


There seems no great reason for disputing this, but it is far from 
being conclusive on the point at issue, which is not the rationality 
of a man making a choice in this strict and atypical set of circum- 
stances (the type in which even fainthearted theists seem inclined 
to wager), but that of the general congruence of the rationality 
of a practical judgment concerning which of several possible 
alternatives will in fact occur and a number that represents, as 
in the above case, just the degree of possibility favoring that 
alternative. To be sure we do in some circumstances regard as a 
reasonable prediction one that is favored by the majority of the 
possible outcomes, judging in such cases that each alternative is 
equally likely to occur. But many times also we do not regard 
such a prediction as a reasonable one and would be, if con- 
fronted by such evidence, at a loss to know what a rational pre- 
diction would be and frustrated if constrained to try to make 
one. And the circumstances in which we do regard as rational a 
choice based upon a majority of favorable alternatives appear 
far too various and complex to be captured in a formula that 
identifies the rationality of practical judgment with the number 
of ultimate alternatives favoring the event judged to occur, when 
it is known “‘that the available evidence does not provide a rea- 
son for preferring any one to any other” (pp. 172-173). Kneale 
is correct in judging his analysis of the conditions of estimating 
equiprobability as an advance over the analysis provided by the 
traditional Principle of Indifference. But he appears mistaken, 
as advocates of that Principle have been, in thinking that it is 
possible to define the conditions of equiprobability in a simple 
formula like this and, further, in prenosing as a formula one 
that has as a necessary consequence tha‘ a rational decision about 
equiprobability is rendered easier when the amount of available 
evidence is reduced to a minimum. 


Vv 


The last of the three main questions concerning this view of 
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probability to be considered concerns the bearing of the view 
upon the “probability” or justification of inductive conclusions. 
By the time Kneale has elaborated his conception of natural 
laws and his conception of probability, the answer to this ques- 
tion follows automatically. First it is advisable to make a bit 
more precise how the term “inductive” is being used here. By 
inductive inference in the context of this discussion Kneale 
means a nondemonstrative inference by which either (1) laws 
or probability rules are established by considering instances fall- 
ing under them (pp. 44-46, 103-104), or (2) transcendent hy- 
potheses such as atomic theories, which, though laws, deal with 
things that are in principle unobservable, are established by 
considering their power to explain the laws and rules derived in 
the former process by generalizing or extrapolating from the 
results of direct observation (pp. 92-94, 103-104). The former 
process Kneale terms “‘primary,” the latter “‘secondary”’ induc- 
tion; and he emphasizes that there are more important differ- 
ences between these two processes and their results than many 
writers have admitted and that these differences require a some- 
what different account of the justification or probability of each. 
However, as the general philosophical approach in both ac- 
counts is the same, it seems justified here, in the interest of 
brevity and simplicity, to consider the question of justification 
only as it applies to the simplest form of the process that he 
recognizes, viz., primary inductions leading to the establishment 
of universal statements or laws. The intention is to formulate 
the ensuing account of and comment upon this form of induc- 
tion in such a way that, though they will not apply exactly as 
stated to the other forms, they could be made to apply to them 
with certain appropriate and not difficult modifications. 

The laws that primary induction is concerned to establish are 
in their simplest form statements to the effect that all a’s are B 
where, it will be recalled, this is to be interpreted in a non- 
extensional sense as affirming that a@-ness necessitates B-ness. 
This is directly relevant to the interpretation of probability 
statements when the properties of which we speak, say ‘y-ness 
and 6-ness, in our probability rules define open classes, i.e., 
classes like the classes of colored things or extended things, for 
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which there may be no upper limit to the number of things in- 
cluded in the class. For when one speaks of the field of possi- 
bility left open by one of these properties, say y-ness, he is to be 
interpreted on this account of probability as referring, not to the 
extension or denotation of this term, but intensionally to a field 
of possibility constituted by all the possible ways in which y-ness 
may occur, i.e., by all the ultimate possible alternatives left open 
under ‘y-ness, say Yt-ness, yx-ness, and so on, where any combin- 
ation of properties is regarded as possible that is not in violation 
either of a principle of formal logic or one of those other prin- 
ciples of necessity, a law of nature. 

The consequence of all this is that a natural law that is the 
conclusion of a primary induction cannot be concluded to be 
probable in the sense in which that term has been employed in 
the preceding discussion, the sense that is held to be appropriate 
to the interpretation of the calculus of probability. This is not 
because these laws may have a probability which for some rea- 
son, due to limitations on our ways of knowing, we are forever 
prevented from discovering, but because, laws and probability 
being the kind of things they are, the very expression “the 
probability of a law’ does violence to the meaning of the terms 
in which one is speaking. When one speaks of probability, 
or more accurately, makes a probability statement, his state- 
ment refers to ultimate possible alternatives and the relations 
between them; and what these ultimate possible alternatives are 
is itself determined by the laws of nature. “‘If a-ness necessitates 
8-ness, this truth cannot be one of a number of possibilities” 
(p. 212). Possibilities, and hence probabilities, exist and can be 
meaningfully spoken of only by reference to laws, to what these 
laws do and do not necessitate (leave open as possible); and 
there is no further frame of reference in relation to which it is 
reasonable to speak of the probability of the laws themselves. 
This argument, which is somewhat analogous to Peirce’s com- 
ment on the same subject, applies equally well to a law whether 
it has been reached by primary or by secondary induction and 
applies also, because of the implicit reference to laws in proba- 
bility statements, to the probability rules or estimates that we 
arrive at by statistical or other empirical means (pp. 211-215). 
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But if the conclusions of inductive inquiry cannot be said to 
be probable, what can one say, in reference to the questions 
Hume raised on the matter, concerning the acceptability or 
justification of such conclusions? For it must be admitted, with 
Hume, that we do not have a priori means, either intuitive or 
demonstrative, for establishing laws or probability rules that 
will enable us to make inferences from the observed to the un- 
observed (p. 234).* Since these means are not open to us, there 
is but one recourse, according to Kneale, for the justification of 
these laws and probability rules; and that is by showing that 
the procedure followed in arriving at these conclusions conforms 
to the method or policy of induction (p. 225). And the method 
or policy of induction is itself in turn to be justified by showing 
that it is the kind of method or policy which “‘no one who under- 
stands his situation, that is to say, who realizes his needs and his 
resources,” can fail to choose to adopt (p. 226). 

What is this policy the rationality of which is so comprehen- 
sive and binding? In the form this policy takes when applied to 
the primary induction of laws, it states that one shall continually 
search for new characters while at the same time he assumes the 
impossibility of conjunctions that this constant search has not 
revealed (pp. 227-228). That is to say, as long as one honestly 
and intelligently looks for contrary evidence in the form of an 
a-thing that is non-f and is not successful in finding it, he is en- 
titled to assume that the conjunction of a-ness with the contra- 
dictory of B-ness is impossible, i.e., that a-ness necessitates B-ness. 
And what is the justification of this policy, what entitles one to 
make this assumption? It is simply that in our situation we are 
interested in making assertions, which for purposes of brevity 
may be referred to generally as “predictions,” about matters 
beyond the limits of our actual experience; and primary induc- 
tion is the only way open for us to do this (p. 234). 

Readers familiar with the contemporary literature in this field 
will recognize in this a version of the general view that has been 


* There are some laws and generalizations establishable by these means ac- 
cording to Kneale (pp. 25-43), but none that are useful in inferences from 
the observed to the unobserved (pp. 45-46). 
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advocated recently by others, noteworthily Hans Reichenbach 
and Herbert Feigl, that the ‘“‘method”’ or “rule’’ or “principle” 
of induction is to be justified on the ground that though the 
predictions achieved in accordance with this method, rule, or 
principle cannot be guaranteed to be true, or even probable, 
still, in the pursuit of true predictions, there is a sense in which, 
it can be proved deductively, the making of predictions in ac- 
cordance with this principle represents our best bet.‘ In Kneale’s 
version of this argument the claim made for inductive method is 
a comparatively strong one, stronger, for example, than that 
made for it by either Reichenbach or Feigl, who do not claim 
that inductive method is a necessary means for achieving the 
end of true predictions. According to Kneale the policy of pri- 
mary induction does stand in this relation to our aim of making 
true predictions. Granting that there is in us such an interest, 
and the argument is addressed to no one who is not so interested, 
we must adopt the policy of primary induction; it is, in relation to 
this interest, the only way of doing what we want to do (p. 235). 

As a justification of actual inductive procedures this argument 
has some considerable deficiencies. The policy it proposes as the 
policy of primary induction of laws is, in comparison with the 
procedures one follows and regards as reasonable in the induc- 
tion of laws, oversimplified and extreme. To one doubtful that 
his interest in prediction commits him to such an extreme policy 
the answer provided by Kneale’s argument appears to be sub- 
stantially that he is so committed, first, because his interest in 
true predictions can be satisfied only by the employment of 
laws and rules, like the probability rules to which primary 
induction also leads, and, second, because this being so, maxi- 
mum prediction, maximum satisfaction of this interest, re- 
quires maximum generalization. Hence the rule that, while con- 
tinually seeking negative, refuting instances, one is entitled to 
assume that for every pair of properties a-ness and 6-ness, where 


‘Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (Chicago, 1938) and The The- 
ory of Probability (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949); Feigl, “De Principiis 
Non Disputandum .. . ?” Philosophical Analysis, ed. by M. Black (Ithaca, 
1950), and “Valication and Vindication,” Readings in Ethical Theory, ed. 
by W. Sellars and J. Hospers (New York, 1952). 
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an a-thing that is not a § has not appeared, there is a law to 
the effect that a-ness necessitates B-ness. 

It would be a sufficient demonstration of the inconclusiveness 
of this argument to show the weakness of either of these pre- 
sumptions, viz., that the aim of prediction necessitates the em- 
ployment of laws and rules, and that therefore it justifies the 
policy of maximum generalization, of accepting as true all laws 
that have not been invalidated by counterinstances. These two 
presumptions, which as already noted are features that Kneale’s 
version of this general pragmatic argument does not share with 
the versions proposed by either Reichenbach or Feigl, may be 
left, as perhaps requiring no further critical comment, in the 
interest of calling into question a more important contention and 
one that is more characteristic of this type of proposed justifi- 
cation of induction. This is the contention that inductive policy, 
in this case the policy of primary induction of laws, can be 
justified by reference to one human end or interest, the interest in 
making predictions. 

If man in his cognitive activities acted always and solely with 
the purpose of achieving just one end, the end of making pre- 
dictions, and if generalization could be shown to be a necessary 
means to this end, it would be possible to argue that inductive 
method, identical here with the policy of maximum generaliza- 
tion, has at least the pragmatic justification of being a necessary 
means to this summum bonum of cognitive life. But, leaving aside 
the question of the necessity of the means, it seems to require no 
great amount of attention, undistorted by the needs of a philo- 
sophical theory, to the conduct of inductive inquiry, in the sci- 
ences, in the practical arts, and in everyday life, to enable one 
to see that this account of man’s end in seeking natural laws is 
highly oversimplified and one-sided. In this as in other ways 
this philosophy of induction is closely analogous to such political 
philosophies as those of Hobbes and the Utilitarians, which en- 
deavor to justify man’s social and ethical activity by showing 
them to be means to one primary, exclusive end, in the one case 
the end being self-preservation, and in the other the increase of 
pleasure and the reduction of pain. 
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What one gets, when one attempts to rationalize the political 
life of man as a means to one overriding end or interest, is, as 
Hobbes’s political theory aptly illustrates, a view of political 
policy that, though it may be interesting and valuable, is at 
some points so sharply divergent from what is in a full sense a 
rational political policy that at these points it has almost more 
the appearance of a caricature than of a responsible social pro- 
posal. For man is not a creature of simple ends, political ones 
or cognitive ones. He is not, in his political activity, interested 
solely either in self-preservation, peace, or the maximizing of 
pleasure; nor is he, in his primary inductive activity in respect 
to laws, interested solely in prediction; and the attempt to give 
a rational account of this latter activity as if he were thus limited 
can only result in a view of primary inductive policy that in 
relation to what would be accepted as good sense in inductive 
practice is at many points sharply askew. 

Interested, to be sure, man is in predictions, just as in his 
political activity he is not uninterested in self-preservation, peace, 
or pleasure. But he does not always seek self-preservation, peace, 
or pleasure; and which if any of these shall be the ends of his 


activity depends on a rational decision upon the circumstances 
under which these interests make themselves felt and their rela- 


tions with other interests which present themselves as possible 
ends in view. Just so, when he is acting reasonably with respect 
to primary inductions of laws, man does not act in response to 
just one interest; he does not universally follow what might be 
termed the policy of the maximum prediction for the greatest 
number; he does not regard himself as entitled to assume that 
whenever an q@-thing that is not a 8 has not been uncovered by 
our continued search there is a principle of necessity connecting 
a-ness with 6-ness. He does not regard as justified the assump- 
tion of the truth of laws connecting all properties a and P that 
have not exhibited counterinstances, nor even the assumption 
of the truth of those laws that relate to that subset of those 
properties that he has an active interest in predicting about. 
Instead he follows a policy, if such it may be called, that is much 
more selective and complex than this, one that probably cannot 
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be described satisfactorily in any brief formula like Kneale’s and 
which, if put to it to express it in few words, one can probably 
hope to express only in other general terms that are substantially 
synonymous and circular. 

Thus one may more accurately though not very informatively 
describe a reasonable inductive policy as a policy, not of maxi- 
mum prediction and generalization, but, in respect to laws, as 
one of “‘prudent and proper” generalization, where by the first 
term in this description it is intended to convey that what is 
reasonable generalization involves a judgment of the efficiency of 
the conclusion of the generalization, based on the relevant 
evidence at hand, as a means to the ends for which the inquiry 
is carried on, and by the second term it is intended to emphasize 
that any judgment of reasonable generalization requires, not 
only a judgment about the efficiency of the conclusion as a 
means to the ends of the inquiry, but also presupposes some 
judgment concerning the propriety of these ends themselves. 
What is reasonable generalization, therefore, in one set of 
circumstances need not be, and may necessarily fail to be, 
reasonable in another. For in one type, say, in which the interests 
to which the inquiry is devoted are dominantly and properly 
theoretical, a generalization based on such slim evidence as 
Kneale’s principle would countenance may be justified by the 
predictive power of its conclusions and the promise that activity 
based on that conclusion has for the development of lines of 
future research. But in another type of situation—say one in 
which the inquiry is closely allied and subordinate to practice, 
as in certain types of technical and medical research—what is 
prudent and proper generalization may have to be judged less 
for the exploratory promise of its conclusion than for the prom- 
ised reliability of the conclusion as a guide in a proposed pro- 
gram of practical action. Here, where the interests of practical 
activity may properly be judged to be dominant, one would be 
little inclined to follow the policy of generalizing and predicting 
the maximum. And a conclusion which with slight evidence of 
its reliability as a guide to action may nevertheless be welcomed 
in the former exploratory type of situation may in this latter 
practical one have to be rejected as without sufficient grounds. 
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VII 
It is not plausible to suppose that Kneale is quite unaware 
that his justification of the primary induction of laws is liable to 
such objections. And if, on the basis of the type of philosophical 
theory that such justifications typically represent, it is permissible 
to anticipate what his rejoinder may be, it is possible that he 
may wish to argue that such criticism is actually beside the point. 
The policy of primary induction to which exception has just 
been taken, he may wish to say, is not to be interpreted as a 
description of actual practice, since the policy of inductive gen- 
eralization that appears reasonable in any case one may try to 
think of seems always distorted from the policy described by the 
kind of considerations that have just been mentioned. But these 
deviations, it may be said, can be understood as, broadly speak- 
ing, the natural effect of already-accepted inductive beliefs about 
reliability, efficient means, ends, and so on; as the impinging 
upon each other of what are the results of the inductive policy 
itself and what therefore in the end confirms rather than invali- 
dates that policy. For all these inductive beliefs must eventually, 
if an infinite regress is to be avoided, find their basis in an in- 
ductive generalization carried on by itself, without the effect of 
other inductive conclusions. And it is of course in such induc- 
tions of laws—inductions that in this further basic sense, the 
sense of Jean Nicod, are ‘“‘primary’”’ and not secondary—that 
one must look to see inductive practice that conforms and is 
reasonable because it conforms to the above-stated policy of pri- 
mary induction of laws. For in such an ultimately “basic” 
primary induction, unsupported and unweakened, uninformed 
and unbiased by any accepted beliefs whatever concerning those 
necessary or probability connections to which primary induction 
of laws or rules is directed, would not this policy be reasonable? 
Would it not be reasonable, in a situation shorn of all belief in 
laws or probability rules that would teach one otherwise, to 
suppose, whenever continued search has not discovered a 
counterinstance of the generalization that all a’s are #, that 
a-ness does necessitate B-ness? 

If this is the way the policy of primary induction of laws is to 
be interpreted, it is open to an even more fundamental objec- 
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tion, an objection of the type made by Kant to Hume’s celebrated 
doubts about induction. The idea of such primitive inductive 
generalizations, which themselves presuppose no laws or proba- 
bility rules and can therefore serve as the ultimate philosophical 
footings of all inductive knowledge, is a philosophical myth, not 
only because there is no evidence that such inductive generaliza- 
tions ever have occurred, but also because it is logically impos- 
sible for them to occur. As percepts without concepts are blind, 
according to Kant, so would anyone be blind in such a situation 
in respect to this or any other inductive policy. A man in this 
primitive state, if such could be called a man, deprived of all 
beliefs in the kind of laws or rules which, according to Kneale, 
are necessary for making predictions beyond our actual ex- 
perience, could neither understand nor try to follow any such 
policy. In such a state, recognizing neither the existence of 
things beyond his actual experience nor laws in accordance with 
which the existence of such things may be conceived possible or 
impossible, this man would, in his solipsistic completeness, have 
no questions to answer about what may be beyond his experi- 
ence, and insufficient intellectual equipment to understand such 
questions should some friendly (or unfriendly) demon attempt to 
introduce him to them. Only in a context of accepted beliefs 
that already refer to what is beyond his actual experience is it 
possible for him to think of what may or may not be beyond 
this experience and understand what one is doing when he makes 
predictions or formulates generalizations that have this tran- 
scendent reference. Deprived of all such reference he is deprived 
likewise of the ideas of realms of fact, or possible fact, beyond 
the limits of his experience, and with them of the capacity of 
formulating laws for ‘“‘all’’ instances of a certain property, ob- 
served or unobserved, of thinking concerning the character of 
the ‘‘next’”’ unexamined instance of such properties, or of formu- 
lating and adopting a policy of maximum prediction and gen- 
eralization concerning them. Such a man can no more be helped 
from this extreme, impoverished cognitive state to a more ad- 
vanced one by a policy of inductive inquiry than a man in 
Hobbes’s state of nature can be delivered from that bloody strife 
by community deliberations on the virtues of peace, since, in 
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both these hypothetical predicaments, the application of the 
means considered is rendered impossible by the extremity of 
the state itself. 


VIII 


It may be observed here, in concluding, that while Kneale 
does not deviate from his position that there is a radical differ- 
ence between the concepts of probability and inductive justifia- 
bility or acceptability, there are nevertheless certain broad and 
significant similarities in his treatment of these two concepts, 
just as there are likewise similarities in the criticisms that have 
been made here of his treatment of both. With both concepts, 
in the first place, there is a consideration of what would be a 
justified decision in what may rightly be called a “‘primitive”’ 
case. In probability this case is one in which the field of possi- 
bility left open by @-ness contains a finite set of ultimate alterna- 
tives, and, solely on the available evidence that something is an 
a-thing, one is led to determine the probability that it is also a B. 
In induction the primitive case is one in which generalization 
proceeds substantially by what has traditionally been called “‘In- 
complete Enumeration,” and by J. M. Keynes ‘“‘Pure Induc- 
tion,” provided that the generalization is accompanied by a 
search for negative, refuting instances. And with both these 
concepts, in the second place, there is the attempt to develop a 
simple formula that will define what is a reasonable decision in 
this primitive case and which will also fit, in some more or less 
derivative way, all the other, more complex, cases where de- 
cisions of this kind are made. Here the analogue of the definition 
of probability in terms of the ratio of the number of ultimate 
favorable alternatives under a-ness is, in the type of induction 
just considered, the policy of primary induction of laws. 

It has been argued above that neither with probability nor 
with induction can this attempt to provide a general definition 
of rational decision be judged to have reached a successful con- 
clusion. The lack of success in each of these cases serves to 
strengthen the judged deficiency of the other and, with the addi- 
tional failures that the history of inductive philosophy provides, 
seems to confirm the general philosophical conclusion that, so 
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varied are the conditions of decision in matters of this kind, that 
one cannot hope to devise simple, compendious definitions that, 
in the manner of a scientific formula, describe what in all in- 
stances makes a decision reasonable or justifiable. It is not sug- 
gested that this conclusion has been established by the amount 
of evidence produced for it here, but merely that, in relation to 
this evidence, the conclusion is not without some considerable 
plausibility. And it is a conclusion also of no little philosophical 
importance. For if it is accepted, it is but a short step, proceed- 
ing from it, to agree to what is a radical revision of the concept 
of the function of inductive philosophy that has been and is now 
held by many of its practitioners. For if these formulae cannot 
be had, it is hardly the task or obligation of anyone to provide 
them; it is not the vocation of the philosopher, in his study of 
probability and induction, to devise and furnish formulae that 
will define what are in all cases reasonable decisions either on 
probability or on inductive policy. 
FREDERICK L. WILL 
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ARE POSITIVISTS METAPHYSICIANS?! 


ANY verbal battles have been waged in the past few 

decades over the possibility and/or necessity of meta- 
physics in an empiricist philosophy. Positivistic empiricists have 
argued that from an empirical standpoint metaphysics is ille- 
gitimate—in fact, meaningless; and their critics, empiricist and 
otherwise, have countered not only with defenses of the meta- 
physics in which they were themselves engaged but also with 
tu quoque’s in which they have tried to convict the positivists 
themselves of metaphysical doings and, more generally, to argue 
that some metaphysics or other is inescapable for any philosophy, 
whatever its standpoint. In recent years there has been a great 
deal of clarification of the doctrine which has been central in 
this conflict, the verifiability theory of meaning. But unfortu- 
nately this clarification has not thus far been extended to the 
issue with which we are here concerned. One factor responsible 
for the fog surrounding these disputes is the failure of all con- 
cerned to formulate a conception of metaphysics which would 
reflect the actual practice of philosophers ordinarily called meta- 
physicians and would make the distinctions required for doing 
this job. We are all too liable to get from the one camp pious 
shudderings at such statements as “‘Nothing nothings itself,” and 
from the other camp solemn assurances that, since all knowledge 
involves more than a mere passive registration of sensations, we 
are all really metaphysicians after all. This situation can only be 
alleviated by a withdrawal from the immediate polemical scene 
and a careful examination of actual metaphysical systems, their 
nature and function. When this is done, certain distinctions 
emerge which can be used to effect some clarification of these 
disputes. This paper constitutes an attempt to move in that di- 
rection. 

I 


Although it is perhaps impossible to formulate a definition 


~ * Revised version of a paper read at the Second Regional Philosophy Con- 
ference, held at the University of California at Los Angeles on May 23, 1953. 
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which will apply univocally to all metaphysicians, let us begin 
with a preliminary characterization of metaphysics as the at- 
tempt to establish principles (or, better, a system of principles) 
of absolute generality. Whatever the particular aim of a given 
metaphysician, it always seems to include the general aim of 
framing a set of categories in terms of which everything that is 
can be interpreted, of putting into a coherent system all the 
principles which apply unrestrictedly. And, of course, the meta- 
physician is interested not only in specifying the properties com- 
mon to everything that is but also in cataloguing the most general 
types of things and determining the basic characteristics of each 
type as well as the ways in which these types are interrelated.’ 
In short, his work always involves an attempt to reveal the most 
general features and divisions of the world.’ 

Such being the primary aim of metaphysics, it seems that 
there are two rather sharply different ways in which such an 
aim might be realized. On the one hand, absolute generality 
might be secured through the use of a special method which can 
provide us with necessary conclusions concerning what must be 
the basic characteristics, or alternative forms, of everything that 
is, regardless of what detailed information we acquire in special 
inquiries regarding the specific characteristics of specific sorts of 
things. On the other hand, we could proceed by taking the con- 
clusions of all the special disciplines as a basis and distilling 
therefrom a series of hypotheses concerning the most general 
characteristics of things. There is apparently no third alterna- 
tive. If we want to make statements about everything that is, 
we must either have a specially privileged method which can 
tell us what structure things must have in order to be, no matter 

* For example Aristotle is concerned to tell us not only that everything is 
one, is identical with itself, etc., but also to enumerate the most general sorts 
of things (the categories) and to explore their basic properties and interre- 
lations. 

*It must be admitted that we cannot give any syntactical criterion which 
would distinguish the sort of universal applicability which is characteristic of 
metaphysics from the sort which holds for any general statement. For any 
general statement—e.g., “all swans are white’”—says something of everything 
that is, viz., that if it is a swan it is white. But we can give an epistemic cri- 
terion: a metaphysical system provides us with predicates which are appli- 
cable in an epistemically important way to everything that is. 
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what is revealed about them by other, inferior, methods; or we 
must make use of all the information garnered by every valid 
method which tells us anything about the world, and construct 
the completely general system which is best supported by all this 
more particular information. Either a method specially tailored 
for the metaphysical job, or an induction from what is learned 
by all valid methods. We shall call the first the a priori, the 
second the a posteriori, approach to metaphysics.* 


II 


In terms of this distinction we can divide the question of the 
possibility and/or necessity of metaphysics in an empiricist phi- 
losophy into two parts. To take the easier one first, it would 
seem that an a posteriori approach to the metaphysical task is 
quite legitimate in any epistemological framework, and hence in 
the empiricist framework; and, indeed, that it is a necessary 
function for the empiricist, as for anyone else, assuming that he 
has a concern not only for the pursuit of isolated investigations 
but also for the widest possible generalizations which can be 
drawn from these. In any epistemological framework which rec- 
ognizes as legitimate more than one discipline for the pursuit of 
knowledge, there arises a second-level problem distinct from any 
problem within the first-level disciplines—viz., the problem of 
deriving from the assumptions and results of the special disci- 
plines principles of widest generality, however meager they may 
be. It is true that within an empiricist framework this task is 
relatively restricted and simplified by the fact that the only pur- 
suits recognized as yielding knowledge are the empirical sciences; 
while the job becomes more complex in a framework which rec- 
ognizes other avenues of cognitive contact with the world, such 
as religious faith or experience, aesthetic response, or “common 
sense.” For in the latter case we have a much wider field of 
data to be accounted for by our unifying hypotheses, and the 
possibility of conflict between special fields is correspondingly 


“We choose these terms with some hesitancy because, as we have defined 
them, the a priori approach includes experiential methods of a sort, such as 
Bergsonian intuition, and the a posteriori could include in its basis nonempiri- 
cal sources of information like religious faith and moral experience as well 
as the empirical sciences. 
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greater. But simple or complex, it is an enterprise which is not 
only legal for positivists but positively enjoined by their creed; 
as witness their vigorous efforts to clarify such notions as caus- 
ality, time, space, mind, etc., as employed in various sciences, 
and to make explicit basic principles of the sciences through such 
devices as axiomatization; all of which is, apart from its intrinsic 
value for the sciences in question, a necessary propaedeutic for 
the formulation of concepts and assumptions which will apply 
to the subject matter of all sciences. That the latter falls within 
the scope of their intention is shown by their concern for formu- 
lating, e.g., a general notion of causality applicable to any sci- 
ence and a universal language in which all of science can be 
expressed. (Such a language would, of course, involve in its 
structure basic concepts of widest generality.)° 

In engaging in these enterprises, positivists do not, of course, 
think of themselves as metaphysicians; but this is because they 
have defined ‘‘metaphysics” not as we have done, in terms of 
the sort of results aimed at, but in terms of method, thus limiting 
metaphysics to what we are calling a priori metaphysics; and it 
would seem that this sort of metaphysics is clearly ruled out by 
the positivist epistemology.® One can of course define his terms 
as he chooses, but it seems to me that the positivist usage on this 
point obscures the fact that we can use empirical methods to 
achieve results comparable in scope, if not in certainty claimed, 
to those of an a priori metaphysician. 


III 


One half of our problem is thus settled. A posteriori meta- 
physics is both possible and necessary for any serious philosophic 
thinker, whatever his epistemological orientation; although the 
materials on which he exercises this metaphysical activity will 
vary with that orientation. Can we settle the other half in an 
equally facile manner? Can we not say that here, by contrast, 
the legitimacy of a priori metaphysics depends on the episte- 

*For an example of a bit of a posteriori metaphysics growing out of the 


attempt to frame a universal language, see below, pages 51 ff. 
* This statement is subject to qualification in the light of our later discussion. 
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mology and, more specifically, that for an empiricist any such 
pursuit is out of the question? Unfortunately our path here is 
not so simple. The critics of positivism often argue that positiv- 
ists, in spite of their protests, do not really escape a priori meta- 
physics; that having ostensibly ejected metaphysical principles, 
they are forced to reintroduce them under the guise of linguistic 
proposals or rules of language; that they maintain many such 
linguistic principles, such as phenomenalism and physicalism, 
which presuppose, or are equivalent to, a priori metaphysical 
principles. Let us take physicalism as a case in point. 

Roughly expressed, physicalism is the doctrine that all science 
can be expressed in a physicalist language, i.e., a language whose 
only undefined predicate terms are physical; and physical terms 
are, in the last analysis, terms referring to properties which can 
be directly observed sensibly—what Carnap calls ‘observable 
thing predicates.” ’ Now this thesis has been defended by posi- 
tivists in two quite different ways (and hence given two different 
meanings). Before we proceed further we must distinguish these, 
since it is only the second interpretation which is relevant to 
our present discussion. 

First, physicalism has been defended by appealing to the actual 
results of the sciences; so approached it is, in effect, a generaliza- 
tion from scientific results, an example of a posteriori meta- 
physics, and will fall in the area of the previous section. So in- 
terpreted, no positivist can reasonably object to considering it a 
hypothesis “‘about the world.” If it is supported by the fact (or 
supposed fact) that-all validly confirmed scientific hypotheses 
are expressable in physical terms, then this higher-order generali- 
zation has as good a claim to be a hypothesis about the world 
as the lower-order theories on which it is based. Since it is, at 
a further remove, subject to the control of the experience which 


* More recent versions of this thesis hold, not that the meaning of every term 
of the language of science is expressable without residue by means of observable 
thing predicates, but that its meaning is reducible to such predicates; which 
means that conditions for its applicability under certain circumstances (though 
not necessarily all) can be given in terms of observable thing predicates. To 
take account of this revision in the body of the discussion would complicate our 
statements but would not essentially modify our basic points. 
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controls scientific hypotheses, we can consider it to be “‘about 
the world” in the same sense as science.’ 

But, in the second place, physicalism has often been defended 

by arguing that a hypothesis can be confirmed or tested only 
by reference to sensory observation, i.e., observation of physical 
characteristics; and that since the meaning of any statement con- 
sists in the actual or possible confirming evidence relevant to it, 
any statement can have its meaning completely expressed in a 
physicalist language.’ In this version physicalism becomes a 
logical thesis about the conditions under which any statement 
can have meaning and hence applies to any meaningful state- 
ment whatever, not just those which in fact constitute the body 
of scientific knowledge. Hence it is defended by direct reference 
to basic epistemological criteria themselves, rather than by refer- 
ence to theories which have in fact been established on those 
criteria. It is therefore, in the sense in which we were earlier 
using the term, a priori. That is to say, it constitutes a prior con- 
dition for the acceptability of results in the special sciences, not 
a generalization from results which they have actually achieved. 
As Hempel says, with special reference to the bearing of physi- 
calism on psychology: 
It by no means offers a theory belonging to the domain of psychology, 
but rather a logical theory about the propositions of scientific psychol- 
ogy. .. . Consequently, it seeks to show that if in psychology only physi- 
calistic statements are made, this is not a limitation because it is logi- 
cally impossible to do otherwise. 


It is with physicalism conceived in this way that we are con- 
cerned in this section. 


Now antipositivists often argue that this thesis, although osten- 
sibly concerned with language, really presupposes a metaphysical 
principle. For, they say, this linguistic principle is justifiable if 


*For this way of conceiving physicalism see M. Schlick, “On the Relation 
Between Psychological and Physical Concepts,” tr. by W. Sellars, in Readings 
in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by H. Feigl and W. Sellars (New York, 1949), 
esp. p. 399. 

* Examples of this approach are to be found in C. Hempel, “The Logical 
Analysis of Psychology,” ibid., pp. 373-384, and (with the revision noted above) 
in R. Carnap, “Logical Foundations of the Unity of Science,” ibid., pp. 408-423. 

Hempel, op. cit., p. 381. 
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and only if all the entities contained in the subject matter of 
science are in the last analysis physical. Therefore an assertion 
of the adequacy of a physicalist language for science really in- 
volves an assertion of the ultimately physical nature of everything 
that is (assuming that the scientific subject matter is the only 
subject matter). But positivists feel forced to reject this imputa- 
tion, since to accept it would be to accept an a priori principle 
“about the world” as meaningful and as constituting genuine 
knowledge. Therefore they refuse to budge out of the formal 
mode of speech." 

Perhaps we could contribute to the resolution of this impasse 
if we were to leave aside the straightforward question as to 
whether physicalism zs or zs not metaphysical and consider in- 
stead the functions it performs for those who hold it, in compari- 
son with typical functions performed by a priori metaphysical 
principles. If we consider an avowedly a priori metaphysician 
like Descartes or Hobbes, we can see that his metaphysical sys- 
tem has certain functions with respect to the whole of knowledge. 
In the first place, since it gives us a general conspectus of what 
sorts of entities there are, it provides a basis for the organization 
of the sciences which are to deal with these entities. Descartes’ 
dualistic metaphysical scheme provides him with a basis for say- 
ing in general what fundamentally different sorts of sciences 
there are, how they are related, and, to a certain extent, what 
their proper methods and categories are. For Descartes psychol- 
ogy will be something radically different from physics in its basic 
categories, whereas anatomy will be a more complicated branch 
of physics; more generally, there will be two basically different 
sciences, one of matter and one of mind (three, counting theol- 
ogy). But for Hobbes all the sciences will be branches of a gen- 
eral science of physics, employing a single set of categories and 
principles. And in terms of the early metaphysics of Russell, we 
must make a sharp distinction as to method, categories, etc., 


“ The same sort of dispute arises over other linguistic principles held by posi- 
tivists—e.g., phenomenalism, construed as a logical thesis about the structure 
necessary for a meaningful language and supported by an appeal to the verifi- 
ability theory of meaning plus the thesis that all verification depends on phe- 
nomenal reports. 
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between sciences dealing with subsistent universals and those 
dealing with existent things. 

Second—and this is perhaps the other side of the same coin— 
the metaphysics provides a framework for putting the results of 
the various particular disciplines into a single coherent body of 
knowledge; in contemporary terms it provides the basic cate- 
gories and general direction for the construction of a unified 
science. From the standpoint of a given metaphysics we can 
know in advance the general features which a completed system 
of human knowledge would exhibit; in the case of Hobbes a 
single system all subordinate to a single set of materialistic prin- 
ciples; for Hegel a system of truths arranged in a dialectical 
hierarchy from the most abstract to the most concrete; for Aris- 
totle a set of independent bodies of knowledge, each having the 
characteristic that it proceeds deductively from principles about 
the essences of substances of certain kinds to statements of essen- 
tial attributes and operations of those substances. Of course a 
unified science is to be worked out in detail by putting together 
the specific results of specific sciences, but this task is greatly 
facilitated and more effectively directed if we have, prior to 
digging out specific results, an insight as to the general frame- 
work into which the results must fall. Such an insight is provided 
by an a priori metaphysics. 

One of the subordinate tasks involved in this general task of 
constructing a framework for unified science is the adjudication 
of conflicts in the assumptions or results of particular disciplines; 
and an a priori metaphysics provides us with a higher standpoint 
from which a decision in such c.ses can be reached. If there is 
a conflict between a basic tenet of religious faith and an assump- 
tion of physical science (e.g., concerning the absoluteness of 
natural law), or between the assumptions or results of different 
sciences (e.g., introspective and behavioristic psychology), we 
can in terms of a given metaphysical scheme often indicate 
which of the contestants must give ground, or, perhaps, to what 
extent each will have to be modified, or, perhaps, the way in 
which each is correct but in different senses or on different levels. 
For example, in terms of Thomism natural law need not be 
absolute, but in terms of Spinozism it must, whereas in the 
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Kantian metaphysics it can be both violable and inviolable but 
in different realms. Likewise in terms of a materialist metaphysics 
behavioristic psychology has precedence over introspective, 
whereas for dualism the reverse is the case. 

Third, even where a metaphysics throws little light on the 
actual organization of the sciences or on the proper categories 
for the systematization of their results, it tells us something of 
the ultimate significance of what they are saying,” although 
perhaps this significance indicates little for the actual conduct of 
scientific investigation. Thus Bradley’s metaphysics, though 
largely indifferent to the specific form which scientific results 
may take, can at least tell us that the scientist, insofar as his 
work is valid, is describing certain partial aspects of the experi- 
ence of the Absolute, even though it is not particularly enlight- 
ening for the physicist to view his work in this way. And Leibniz 
can, with analogous restrictions, tell us that in science we are 
really dealing with windowless monads, Whitehead that we are 
really dealing with momentary acts of feeling, and so on. 

Now I submit that the a priori linguistic theses of the positiv- 
ists, such as physicalism and phenomenalism, perform these same 
functions.'* Physicalism provides its adherents with a platform 
from which to issue pronunciamentos concerning the sort of 
unity of which the sciences are susceptible, the sort of basic cate- 
gories and methods they can properly employ (witness the pro- 
scription of mentalistic psychology and verstehende social science), 
and the kind of framework within which a unified body of 
knowledge must be construed; just as an a priori materialist 
metaphysics provides its adherents with such a platform. And 


* That is to say, how their results would appear in the light of metaphysical 
truths, truths about the world more general than anything attempted by the 
sciences. 

* It is not claimed that these principles will serve every purpose ior which 
a priori metaphysics has been invoked. For example, one thing Descartes ex- 
pected from his metaphysics was an a priori demonstration of the basic princi- 
ples of physics; and no one has supposed that a thesis like physicalism could do 
anything like that. But differences over the proper functions of metaphysics 
occur among avowed metaphysicians as well as between them and positivists. 
Neither Aristotle nor Bradley, e.g., recognize the above-mentioned function as 
a legitimate one, but the title of metaphysician is not therefore withheld from 
them. 
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phenomenalism is a striking example of the third function men- 
tioned above. The proponents of a linguistic phenomenalism 
claim that all meaningful statements are properly interpreted in 
terms of a phenomenalist language—i.e., construed as referring 
to actual and possible data of immediate experience. It is usually 
admitted that the scientist is not aided in his own work by so 
considering them and that this interpretation throws no light on 
the actual organization or specific results of scientific activity. 
But there are felt to be general philosophical (epistemological) 
reasons for imposing this interpretation. 

This basic similarity of function between the linguistic pro- 
posals of the positivists and avowedly a priori metaphysical prin- 
ciples can be shown more simply and directly by considering 
the fact that the former as well as the latter serve their propo- 
nents as criteria of what can be taken account of as serious 
possibilities. The metaphysical materialist cannot admit as a real 
possibility any disembodied spirit, the pan-psychist any abso- 
lutely insentient matter, the Heraclitean any static changeless 
essence, the Hegelian anything independent of thought, etc. In 
a precisely analogous way the physicalist is forbidden by his 
position to consider as possibly existent, or as furnishing legiti- 
mate objects for discourse, such things as private mental states, 
a Xeilgeist, or a vital entelechy; the phenomenalist will not en- 
tertain the possibility of the universe containing independently 
existing material substances or unknowable things-in-themselves; 
and nominalism formulated as a linguistic proposal prevents one 
from treating classes and properties as real, as effectively as does 
an admittedly metaphysical nominalism. To be sure, positivists 
sometimes explicitly deny that they are committing themselves 
as to what does or does not exist, but are only stating what sort 
of language can be meaningfully used. Carnap, e.g., denies that 
physicalism rules out the existence of mental states which have no 
behavioral manifestation and claims that it limits only what can 
be said in a legitimate scientific language.’* But the point is 
that a limitation on what language is permitted leads us in our 
intellectual practice to reject, or ignore, or fail to consider cer- 
tain possibilities—viz., those which cannot be formulated in the 


* Op. cit., p. 420. 
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language—as effectively as does an explicit denial of their ex- 
istence.'® To refuse to use any but physicalist language is to act 
as if there were no incorrigibly private feelings just as much as 
if that assertion were made as such. Why then insist on a sharp 
distinction where things function so much alike? If principles of 
the conditions of meaningfulness and principles of the nature 
of being have so similar a function in the intellectual enterprise, 
why should we consider them as toto caelo different? Positivists 
have indeed sometimes noticed this similarity but have expressed 
it by saying that if this is what metaphysical principles are used 
for, they are really just logical principles about language after 
all. But why couldn’t we turn this around and say that if this is 
what “linguistic proposals” are used for, they are metaphysical 
principles after all? Or better still, instead of engaging in these 
flat charges and countercharges, couldn’t we point out that if a 
“linguistic”? principle functions by limiting what suggested en- 
tities we shall take seriously or as worthy of consideration, then 
the principle seems to be “‘about the world” in any pragmatic 
sense which can be given that term? This sort of principle, as 
much as a statement like “‘all swans are white,” functions as a 


limitation on what we will recognize as “‘really there to be taken 
account of” in our physical and intellectual activities. 


IV 


If we confronted an intelligent present-day positivist with this 
argument, he would, I think, in defending himself, once more 
have recourse to his epistemology; but this recourse would con- 
sist not only in reiterating the positivistic prohibition of a priori 
knowledge of matters of fact but also in pointing to the special 
epistemological status the doctrines in question have within an 


* This is not to say, of course, that any ascription of meaninglessness func- 
tions like a denial of existence. For there are many such ascriptions—e.g., “ ‘bril- 
lig’ is meaningless,” in which the sign in question has no cognitive meaning in 
any language. In such cases there could be no corresponding denial of existence, 
and so there could be no question of an identity in function between the two. 
But many of the signs declared meaningless by the principles considered above 
are used cognitively in other languages. In these cases, unlike the former, there 
is the possibility of an at least partial identity of function between a denial of 
meaningfulness and a denial of existence, and therefore there is a point to argu- 
ing, as we have done, that this possibility is actualized. 
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empiricist framework. He would say that whatever functions 
these theses perform, they must be construed as linguistic rather 
than ontological in import because of the way in which they are 
defended. Physicalism, phenomenalism, etc., like the episte- 
mological doctrines on which they are based, are proposals or 
decisions, which can be recommended as useful or valuable for 
certain purposes, but defended in no other way. Now while it 
is reasonable to make proposals or decisions concerning language, 
a human tool over which we have control and which can be 
affected by our decisions, it would be absurd to make decisions 
or proposals about the nature of the universe or the ultimate 
constituents of the world, as if these were matters about which 
we could choose or which would obediently yield to our practi- 
cal decisions. Thus as having the status they do in an empiricist 
philosophy, these principles can receive no other interpretation 
than the linguistic. 

With this answer we come to the heart of the matter. It seems 
to me that three comments are in order here. 

1. Let us recognize that it does sound strange to speak of 
making a decision as to the ultimate constituents of the world. 
Nevertheless, if our principles function by leading us to recog- 
nize, intellectually and practically, certain things as real and 
others as not and hence have the force of beliefs about what the 
world contains, it is only the part of honesty to recognize that 
they have this role and to give them a formulation which will 
reveal rather than obscure this fact. We can, if we like, call both 
phenomenalism and the suggestion that “‘who” be used in the 
accusative case instead of ““whom”’ “linguistic proposals”; but 
the fact remains that there is a tremendous difference between 
them—a difference obscured by applying the same term to both 
but revealed by calling the former metaphysical, or at least by 
pointing out that it performs many typically metaphysical func- 
tions. If we feel that volitional positing is an improper method 
of establishing principles which do this metaphysical job, let us 
feel contrition for our sin and search for some more apt approach; 
but let us not try to relieve the difficulty by stating the principles 
so as to obscure their real function and so obtain a specious 
harmony between method and result. In short, if we must state 
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these principles as linguistic, let us realize that they are linguistic 
principles of a very special kind, and make explicit in what this 
specialty consists. 

2. In any event the fact that a principle has the status of a 
volitional decision should not in itself prevent it from being 
called metaphysical. It is quite true that positivists introduce 
and support such theses as physicalism in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from that of rationalist metaphysicians like Spinoza and 
McTaggart. But it should be remembered that many so-called 
metaphysicians, notably Fichte, have considered their principles 
as having the status of voluntary choices or posits; and, more 
generally, that what we have been calling the a priori method 
in metaphysics embraces a wide variety of devices, ranging from 
the Cartesian intuition of clear and distinct ideas, through 
Hegelian dialectical reason and Bergsonian intuition, to the 
Fichtean voluntary posit. It is because of their lack of historical 
perspective and their resultant lack of sensitivity to what has 
gone on in metaphysical inquiry that positivists have supposed 
that, in giving their fundamental principles the status of de- 
cisions or proposals, they were decisively placing themselves out- 
side the metaphysical camp, whereas actually they were rather 
continuing the efforts of one of the many factions in that com- 
plex and heterogeneous assemblage. Moreover, as Quine has 
pointed out, if we adopt the pragmatist position that any state- 
ment is in the last analysis justified by showing that it is useful 
for certain purposes, then we are left with no basis for making 
a sharp distinction between a principle like phenomenalism and 
an ordinary statement of fact like “‘my automobile is green.” 
Within such a framework the pragmatic status of a principle is 
no bar to considering it to be “about the world”; unless we 
were to deny that any statement is about the world, in which 
case the phrase would lose all useful meaning. 

3. Supposing that we allow the positivist to retain his lingu- 
istic formulation, with the qualifications noted above, we should 
not suppose that reliance on this mode of statement automatically 
absolves him of metaphysical taint. On the contrary, if we look 
more closely at the philosophers commonly called metaphysi- 
cians, we shall find an important distinction which presents a 
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curious parallel to the positivistic distinction between material 
and formal modes of speech. Some metaphysicians (e.g., Aris- 
totle, Descartes, Whitehead) state their principles of absolute 
generality as dealing with things, entities, being; they are con- 
cerned to tell us what is true of all being, or what are its chief 
modes or types, etc. Others, especially Hegel and his followers, 
have been concerned to formulate necessities of thought or dis- 
course about things, rather than to state principles directly 
asserting the generic characteristics of things. For example, in 
Hegel’s chief metaphysical work (significantly called Logic), he 
develops his position, not by way of telling us that everything 
that is is so-and-so, but rather by asserting that in order to think 
adequately we must use such-and-such concepts in such-and- 
such a way. Likewise Hegelian philosophers (e.g., Bosanquet 
and Blanshard) often explicitly reject the notion of any “‘tran- 
scendent” reality beyond thought to which thought has to con- 
form and claim to be concerned only with thought itself and its 
immanent necessities. The root of this second sort of approach 
seems to lie in the insistence that reality or existence be defined 
and discussed in terms of what is necessary for any adequate 
discourse, a tendency strongly exemplified in the positivist move- 
ment.’® Again it would seem that lack of historical sensitivity 
has betrayed the positivists into supposing that their predilection 
for the formal mode of speech marks a decisive break with the 
metaphysical tradition en masse, instead of being a particular 
version of one of the important strands of that tradition. 


Vv 


While the considerations we have adduced do not provide a 
simple solution of the question “‘Are positivists metaphysicians?”’ 
they do provide some distinctions and relevant facts in terms of 
which we can indicate at least some of the senses in which this 
is and is not true. Let us now try to specify some of these senses. 
If we define “‘metaphysics” so as to retain application to the 
cases usually covered by the term and so as to emphasize im- 


* For example, the positivist will treat the question whether physical objects 
are real only under the form: How are physical object terms to be defined in 
a meaningful, or a scientifically useful, language? 
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portant affinities, we shall characterize it generally as an attempt 
to establish principles, or a system of principles, of absolute 
generality. We must then distinguish different ways of achiev- 
ing this aim: a priori and a posteriori. In terms of this distinc- 
tion we can see that a posteriori metaphysics is a legitimate and 
necessary enterprise for any philosopher; the differences between 
empiricists and nonempiricists on this score arise from the dif- 
ferences as to what data are recognized as a basis for the meta- 
physical generalization. As for a priori metaphysics, it would 
seem that in certain epistemological frameworks, including the 
positivistic, it would be impossible. But we found the positivist 
drawing from his basic epistemological commitments principles 
which have many of the same functions as the principles of a 
priori metaphysicians. He prefers, because of the way in which 
they are defended, to state them as decisions or proposals about 
the structure of language rather than as assertions about the 
world; but we saw that many so-called metaphysicians gave 
their principles a similar basis and that many displayed a similar 
tendency in their formulation. Thus it seems reasonable to say 
that positivists do propound a priori metaphysical principles, 
provided we recognize that they support and construe these 
principles in a way quite different from that employed by many 
(though not all) metaphysicians. 

Finally it is to be noted that such clarification as has been 
achieved here has come from a more careful examination of the 
metaphysical tradition and a greater concern to make explicit 
the differences involved in it, as opposed to the usual more 
cavalier treatment, in which the word “‘metaphysics” is used 
either as a red flag or as a banner lifted on high. 


WILLIAM P. ALSTON 
University of Michigan 
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PROFESSOR RYLE’S USE OF “USE” AND “USAGE” 


ANY philosophers have told us lately that their main interest is in 
M the confusions which arise out of the use and misuse of ordinary 
language. And some of us have been puzzled because these philosophers 
have neither employed the methods nor referred to the conclusions of 
professional philologists. Professor Ryle in his article on ‘Ordinary 
Language” ! (Philosophical Review, April, 1953) assures us that we were 
puzzled only because we misinterpreted the phrase “the use of ordi- 
nary language,” reading it as if it were a paraphrase of “ordinary 
linguistic usage,” whereas in fact the ordinary-language philosopher 
is interested only in use, not at all in usage. ‘“‘Use”’ Ryle defines as “‘the 
method of employment of an expression” and “‘usage” as “‘the preva- 
lence or unprevalence of this method of employment.” Discoveries 
about usage, he says, are irrelevant to discussions of use; the philoso- 
pher’s inquiry into use “‘does not require and is not usually helped 
by” the philologist’s inquiry into usage. What I wish to suggest in 
reply is that “the use (or method of employment) of an expression” is 
a misleading paraphrase of ‘“‘a prevailing way of employing an ex- 
pression,” and that, in consequence, to inquire into use is to study 
usages. 

Let us begin from Ryle’s own way of making the distinction. I am 
not sure whether, in distinguishing between “use” and “‘usage,” he is 
intending to do philosophy, or is having a philological holiday. But 
I am quite sure that in fact he is philologizing, and in an improperly 
amateurish sort of way; if I can make good that point, this will suggest 
that ordinary-language philosophers at least sometimes, even if in their 
lighter moments, engage in philology and ought to do so with more 
careful consideration of the evidence. 

Ryle writes: 

Lots of philosophers, whose dominant good resolution is to discern 
logico-linguistic difficulties, talk without qualms as if “use” and “usage” 
were synonyms. This is just a howler; for which there is little excuse except 


‘I should perhaps explain that I have a very great admiration for Ryle’s 
contributions to philosophy. But I also think that they are obscured by his adop- 
tion of the fashionable talk about “ordinary language,” just as Hume’s contri- 
butions are obscured by his then-fashionable talk about “ideas.” 
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that in the archaic phrase “use and want,” “use” could perhaps be replaced 
by “usage”; that “used to” does mean “accustomed to”; and that to be hardly 
used is to suffer hard usage. 


I call this “amateurish” for two reasons: first, the word ‘‘synonym”’ is 
used very carelessly and, secondly, the cases which Ryle mentions are 
not the important ones and have not been brought together after a 
careful study of the available evidence. 

I very much doubt—and Ryle provides no quotations to prove the 
contrary—whether anyone has ever supposed that ‘‘use” and “‘usage”’ 
are synonymous in the strict sense, has thought that in every sentence 
in which “‘use”’ appears, the word “‘usage”’ could be substituted without 
loss of effect, and vice versa. Ryle, it might seem, is using the word “‘syno- 
nym” in a loose sense, in which synonyms, to quote Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, are “‘words either of which in one or other of its accepta- 
tions can sometimes be substituted for the other without affecting the 
meaning of the sentence.” But in this sense of “synonym,” “‘use”” and 
‘“‘usage” are synonyms; the Oxford English Dictionary quotes several sen- 
tences in which “‘use” could be substituted for “‘usage” without any 
loss of meaning. 

Perhaps Ryle is using the word “synonym” in a looser sense still; 
perhaps in saying that “use” and “usage”? are not synonyms, he 
means merely that there is a set of sentences within which philosophers 
have wrongly supposed that “‘usz ze”’ could be substituted for “‘use.”’ I 
do not then know what these sentences would be. At the beginning of 
his article, Ryle refers to the confusion between the phrases “‘the use of 
ordinary language” and “ordinary linguistic usage,” and I take it that 
it is about this alleged confusion that the whole article, in one way or 
another, is meant to turn. But does any philosopher imagine that “‘use”’ 
could be replaced by “usage” and “usage” by “‘use”’ in these phrases? 

“You’re being pedantic, old-maidish, picking on trifles.” But surely 
if we philosophers are going to spend our time considering whether 
words like “‘use” and “‘usage”’ are synonymous, we can reasonably be 
expected to do it properly. Ryle’s extraordinary confidence that he 
knows what is a “‘howler” and what isn’t contrasts very oddly with 
the delicacy of a philologist’s discussion of synonyms. The “‘high priori 
road” is not yet dead in Oxford, after all. 

Ryle makes another characteristic remark in support of his case: 
there cannot be a misusage, he says, whereas there can be a misuse, 
and this helps us to see how different a usage is from a use. On the 
linguistic point, Ryle is wrong. The word “misusage” is uncommon 
but not unknown. Poe talks about “‘the misusage of ‘like’ for ‘as’ ’’; 
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I do not have the least difficulty in understanding this sentence.* But 
suppose Ryle were right, would anything follow? There might be all 
sorts of reasons why we do not use the word “misusage’”’—reasons of 
euphony, for example. We say ‘‘mistrust” but not “mis-confidence,” 
“misdeed” but not “mis-act’; it does not follow that “trust”? and 
“confidence,” “‘act’”’ and “‘deed,”’ are in no context synonymous. 

Ryle, then, certainly has not shown that, in the contexts which inter- 
est him, phrases containing “‘use’’ cannot be paraphrased by phrases 
containing “‘usage.”” And meanwhile he has somewhat shaken our be- 
lief in his capacity to talk accurately about our language. (Perhaps 
my own discussion is not entirely accurate, but then I do not think I 
am competent to describe “the employment of expressions” —I have 
to rely on my dictionaries.) Now let us look more directly at what 
Ryle says about “use” and “‘usage.” 

He begins in a manner which prepares us for a sharp contrast. A 
use,” he says, “is a way of operatiry with something,” whereas a 
usage is “‘a custom, practice, fashion, or vogue.’”’ But he cannot mean 
this to be a contrast, although he does use phrases like “‘in contrast.” 
For the practice of eating peas with a knife or the custom of eating them 
with a fork is each of them ‘“‘a way of operating with something.” 
Another way of making the distinction brings us to the heart of the 
matter: a use, Ryle says, is a way of doing something, a usage is a more 
or less prevailing practice of doing that thing. 

One hesitates at this point, because “‘usage’’ sometimes does not 
mean prevailing practice but rather best practice, or the practice of the 
best practitioners. Fowler’s Modern English Usage does not tell us that 
the practice prevails of using “‘disinterested”’ as if it were synonymous 
with “‘uninterested” or of using “‘seen” as the past tense of “‘see”’; it 
tells us how the best writers use English. 

But if it is odd that Ryle does not notice this sense of “usage,”’ it is 
even odder that he uses “‘use”’ as if that meant proper use, and even “‘way 
of operating” as if that meant “‘good or effective way of operating.” * 


“ce 


* Ryle should pay heed to Alice James’s remark: “You can absolutely assert 
what an Englishman has said—it satisfies his highest craving to crib, cabin and 
confine his fancies within a dozen or so locutions . . . —but how could one 
deny that this or that had been said by a Yankee?” Even then, what is here 
said of “Englishmen” applies only to the Englishmen of a particular class or 
time, who have had “correct usage” beaten into them. 

* I should make it clear that I am not myself trying to give a full account of 
the ordinary way of using “usage”; the practice of shaving with a razor blade 
is not, I think, ordinarily called a “usage.” If anybody thinks I am being “very 
particular” in this article, he is quite wrong. 
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He says, for example, that ‘‘a way of operating with a razor-blade .. . 
is a technique, knack or method.” But although I have sometimes oper- 
ated with a razor blade, people would certainly say of me that I haven’t 
“the knack, technique, or method.” They would be right, according 
to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, for a knack is an adroit way of operating, 
a technique is a skillful way of operating, and a method is a systematic 
way of operating. To put the point briefly, a knack, technique, or 
method is an effective procedure. 


Nevertheless, Ryle is describing his own usage accurately, I should 
say, when he identifies “‘use” or “employment” with “technique.” 
He talks, for example, of “the employment of a boomerang” in such a 
way that the use of a boomerang as a coat hanger or as a nulla-nulla 
would not count as “employment”: he means “the proper or right use”’ 
of a boomerang, the use of it in accordance with what the Socrates of 
the Republic would call its ‘‘function.” 


Yet as soon as we interpret “use” in this way, it becomes fairly clear 
(unless we are whole-hearted Platonists) that to determine the use we 
have to inquire into usage. We want to know whether a person can 
‘“‘use a boomerang.” We ask whether he can effectively carry out the 
performances which we customarily expect of boomerang users. The 
answer: “Of course, he can use a boomerang. He made me a lovely 
coat hanger out of one,”’ would not be the sort of answer we want, be- 
cause we mean by “‘use”’ a “‘usage-use.”” Or we want to know whether 
a person knows how to “‘use a knife and fork’’: we consider whether his 
performances are in accordance with those approved by the social 
arbiters of our group. And similarly to find out whether a person 
‘knows how to use the word ‘synonym’ ”’ we shall have to ask ourselves 
whether he conforms to the practice of the people who, in our opinion, 
speak ‘‘good English,” which implies that we first of all inquire into 
the usage and then compare with it the “ways of operating”’ of this 
particular person. 


This is just the conclusion Ryle wants to avoid. “‘Learning,”’ he says, 
“is learning how to do a thing, it is not finding out sociological gen- 
eralities, not even sociological generalities about other people who do 
similar or different things.”” And, of course, this is perfectly true. 
Learning to shave is one thing, reading books about “‘How the Trobri- 
and Islander Uses Razor Blades” is quite another thing. We can adopt 
a usage—conform to it—without being able to describe it. But the 
ordinary-language philosopher doesn’t want merely to use words, he 
wants to be able to talk about ‘‘use.”” How is he to “‘describe the stock 
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(or more rarely, some nonstock) manner of employing an expression” 
except by examining usages? 

Ryle’s answer is that he does not need to study usage. The philosopher 
already knows “the stock use,” as a result of a number of salutary cor- 
rective processes “in the nursery”’ and in the later stages of his educa- 
tion.‘ But this is true only in the sense that the philosopher ordinarily 
knows how to use a word in its more common contexts, or how to give 
a rough indication of its meaning to a foreigner. That is very different 
from the really accurate knowledge of nuances needed for a serious 
discussion even of ‘‘the stock use’’; Ryle’s nurse, to point my case, ap- 
parently did not know there was such a word as “‘misusage” and his 
best friends had never told him that one really must be careful in using 
the word “‘synonym.” 

Ryle simplifies the situation for himseif by his curious account of 
“stock uses.” He draws attention to words like “‘of,’’ “Shave,” “‘ob- 
ject,” which, he says, have no stock use, and then to another class of 
words of which he says that they have both a stock and a nonstock use, 
the nonstock uses being “‘metaphorical, hyperbolical, poetical, stretched 
and deliberately restricted” uses of the word. But a great many Eng- 
lish words—perhaps most—have various ‘“‘stock uses’; a word like 
“pitch,” for example, is not in the least like “of,” and yet we could 
not possibly pick out one way of using it and distinguish it as “‘the 
stock use.”’ Similarly, Ryle’s remark that ““Hume’s question . . . was 
about the use of ‘cause’ ”’ oversimplifies the situation. For Hume was 
not interested in that way of using the word ‘‘cause”’ in which it means 
“object of devotion”; and yet any discussion of “‘the use of ‘cause’ ”’ 
(am I wrong in thinking that this is a very odd phrase?) would need 
to refer to this stock employment. 

It might be supposed that we could easily overcome this difficulty 
by a minor amendment. Take the case of “‘pitch”’: we might say “I am 
going to talk about the use of ‘pitch,’ in the sense in which it means 
that black stuff with which you are all familiar.’ But it would at once 
be clear that this was a roundabout way of saying ‘“‘I am going to talk 
about that black stuff called ‘pitch’ with which you are all familiar.”’ 
Similarly, I would suggest, if we have to say, “I am ging to talk about 
the use of ‘cause’ in the sense in which it means (let us say) sufficient 


“It might be amusing, perhaps even instructive, to compare Ryle on ordinary 
language with W. D. Ross on prima facie duties. There is a close resemblance 
between Oxford deontology and Oxford linguisticism, not least in the assurnp- 
tion that duties, like verbal habits, are “learnt in the nursery,” and that what 
nurse has told us, goes for the rest of the world, too. J 
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and necessary condition,” it at once becomes clear that we are talking 
about necessary and sufficient conditions—the gilt is off the linguistic 
gingerbread. The vague phrase ‘the use of ‘cause’ ’’ makes it look as 
if one can have a discussion which is purely about “‘expressions’’; but 
if we try to distinguish “‘stock uses” of words, we are soon driven into 
talking about the situations to which our expressions refer. 

Ryle oversimplifies in another respect, by exaggerating the degree to 
which English usage is uniform. Classically educated Oxford men 
notoriously treat the English language as if it were (or ought to be) a 
dead language, with Oxford usages serving as the Ciceronian model. 
But once that superstition has been abandoned, and it has been aban- 
doned by every competent philologist, we are quite prepared to find 
that usages vary greatly from place to place and time to time; and that 
in consequence what we describe as “‘the use”? of an expression—pre- 
suming that this queer locution is ever in our mouths—is very likely 
to be nothing more than the usage of our friends. Ryle won’t have it 
that there can be experts on “the use” of words. “Either a person 
knows or he does not know how to use them.” This is true only in the 
sense that either a person knows or does not know how to drive a car: 
we can know what to do in most situations in which we have to use a 
certain expression without being at all sure of ourselves in more un- 


usual or out-of-the-way situations. And that highly unusual case in 
which we are discussing ordinary language is just the case in which we 
most easily go astray and stand most in need of the help of linguistic 
experts, who will help us to see that our own usage is not necessarily 
“the use.” 


Suppose we forget the idea that a philosopher is bound, or even 
likely, to have a really thorough acquaintance with “‘the stock use”’ of 
an expression. Ought he to go off and acquire it? If Ryle is right in 
thinking that Hume is concerned with “the use of ‘cause,’ ” he certainly 
ought to; that is the main point I have wanted to make in this note. 
But I am not at all convinced myself that philological questions are 
of any special importance to the philosopher. 

Ryle approaches the matter as if we had a choice between two 
views: either Hume is examining “the concept of causality” or he is 
studying “‘the use of ‘cause.’ ”’ And if these were the alternatives, we 
should certainly find it hard to make up our mind. For both suffer 
from the same defect. ““The concept of causality” is a misleadingly 
abstract way of referring to “what some people think about causes’’; 
“the use of ‘cause’ ”’ is an equally misleading way of referring to “how 
some people use the word ‘cause’ ’’—the first belongs to the climate of 
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British empiricism which tried to treat logical questions as if they were 
psychological, the second to the climate of British grammaticism which 
tries to treat logical questions as if they were linguistic. In either case 
the word “‘the”—“‘the concept, the use’”’—is meant to mitigate the hor- 
rors of a straight-out reduction of philosophy to another subject, psy- 
chology or philology. But couldn’t we just talk about causes? 

There is a great deal more that might be said about Ryle’s article. 
I shall merely refer to two small points which have a bearing on my 
general theme. Ryle says that we can sensibly ask whether a person 
knows how to use a certain word or phrase but not whether he knows 
how to use a certain sentence, because words or phrases have a stock 
use whereas sentences have not. I think that what he wants to say here 
is correct and important. But on the “‘stock use”’ of “‘sentence’”’ amongst 
grammarians, who might reasonably be regarded as the experts in 
using this word, what Ryle says is quite wrong. For “thank you” and 
*‘excuse me”’ are sentences, and yet they have a stock use. Ryle seems 
to be misusing the word “sentence.” 

A final point, on philosophical terminology. ‘‘We have had to learn 
in the hard school of daily life how to deploy the word ‘know’ and we 
have had to learn at the bridge-table how to deploy the word ‘revoke.’ 
There is no such hard school in which to learn how to deploy the 
words ‘cognize’ and ‘sense.’ ” But there is such a hard school, a thor- 
ough understanding of the history of philosophy. It is scarcely fair 
never to go to school and then to complain about the teaching. =, 

JOHN PASSMORE 
University of Otago 





UNCERTAINTY 


| gpeenesiatgtr ond are still confused about some fundamental ideas of 
modern physics. Sufficiently confused, in fact, to warrant this out- 
line of one such fundamental idea in clear prose, with but a minimum 
of technicalities. Specifically, I will try to show why the impossibility 
of at once locating the position and measuring the velocity of a sub- 
atomic “particle” constitutes not merely a technical impossibility, as 
many still imagine, but a Jogical impossibility in the strictest sense.! 

I will consider in turn the three most important presentations of the 
Uncertainty Principle. It might plausibly be said of the first of these— 
Heisenberg’s famous microscope analogy—that it confronts us with 
only a technical impossibility, not a logical impossibility. The same 
thing may be said of the second presentation of the Principle; it is 
based on considerations raised in actual experiments on electron 
beams being played upon slitted diaphragms. But in fact, these two 
presentations are only illustrative. This is not often understood by 
philosophers who appeal to them while speaking in terms of “technical 
impossibility.”” These two presentations do not get to the logical heart 
of the matter. The third presentation is difficult: it is designed to show 
what the quantum-theoretic wave equation formally entails. Here 
there is no question of a merely technical impossibility. Here there is 
not just an unsolved technical problem, perhaps capable of solution in 
the unforeseen future. Rather, the third presentation shows the im- 
possibility to be involved in our very acceptance of the wave equation— 
just as the possession of two kings is an impossibility involved in our 
very acceptance of the game of chess. 


I 


Consider, first, Heisenberg’s famous hypothetical experiment. It re- 
quired, remember, a supermicroscope, far more powerful than the 
most exacting electronic microscope available today. We wish to 
measure the “state” of an electron, that is, its simultaneous position 
and velocity. Hence we magnify the electron to visible size, with the 


* This is not meant to suggest, however, that the Uncertainty Principle is just 
an empty tautology. Had nature been other than it is, the Principle might 
never have been generated (cf. IV below). 
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use of our supermicroscope. However, the light used to illuminate the 
electron must have a wave length comparable to the dimension of the 
electron itself. Light of a larger wave length would not be reflected 
appreciably. It would fail to reveal the electron’s presence at all. 
Physicists are not sure of the diameter of the electron. It is even doubt- 
ful whether it has a unique diameter. But a reasonable guess is that 
the electron is no bigger than an atom, since the former is a component 
of the latter. Thus, our source of illumination must have the wave 
length of X-rays (10~* cm.), or shorter. Clearly, the shorter the illumi- 
nating wave length, the sharper the image in our supermicroscope. 
The sharper the image, the more accurately can we locate the position 
of the electron. 

With this wave length of light, however, a disturbing phenomenon 
is encountered. When played on a particle the size of an electron, the 
X-ray beam itself behaves like a stream of particles. Instead of illumi- 
nation, we get collision. Instead of discerning the electron more clearly, 
it is bumped out of position, perhaps out of our view altogether. This 
is the “Compton effect,” whereby light is shown to consist in “photons” 
or “free quanta.” These display many wavelike properties. Photon 
beams diffract and interfere just like the ordinary light of elementary 
optics. But in collisions they behave purely as particles. So where we 
had hoped to illuminate the electron, we have succeeded only in form- 
ing a two-particle system, involving an elastic collision—just as though 
they were billiard balls. We will have changed the initial momentum 
of our electron by an unpredictable amount. 

Our effort to discern, through our supermicroscope, the position of 
the electron has denied us the possibility of knowing its velocity with 
accuracy. Bur if we reduce this latter uncertainty, by using less energetic 
photons, the .mage in our supermicroscope will become so diffuse as 
to make the electron’s position correspondingly less certain. 

This inability to measure the “state” of an electron with accuracy 
arises from our having to illuminate the electron. The hypothetical 
experiment brings out what would happen were this illumination at- 
tempted. It is reasonable enough, then, to represent the measurement 
of the “state” of an electron as a technical impossibility. After all, we 
may yet hit on an alternative way of attacking the problem—one 
which involves no illumination in the sense described. Was not the 
wave nature of X-rays detected only after physicists abandoned ordi- 
nary diffraction grating experiments, in favor of the use of a crystal 
as a diffracting medium? The technically impossible, then, became 
technically possible. For where there had been no answer to the ques- 
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tion “Is an X-ray a wave?” Von Laue’s experiment provided a means 
of answering that question. Though even our hypothetical experiment 
allows no answer to the question “‘What is the precise position and 
velocity of electron ¢ at time ¢?” some way of providing an answer 
might yet be discovered. Why bolt the door against the possibility of 
such a discovery? 


Il 


There are two reasons why, both logical in nature. The first is very 
specific, the second quite general. 

A. The supermicroscope experiment is purely hypothetical. There 
are no supermicroscopes. It is only fanciful to imagine what such an 
instrument might be like. 

Actual experiments are more like this: if it is the precise determina- 
tion of the position of a particle we are after, we shoot a beam of 
electrons through a series of diaphragms, in each one of which there 
is a very narrow slit. If, however, we aim to determine velocity with 
exactness, the beam must impinge upon diaphragms in which there 
are wide slits. For if the slit in a diaphragm is wide, the probability 
that the electron will communicate part of its momentum to the dia- 
phragm (by diffraction) is very small. The electron then behaves 
essentially like a Newtonian “particle,” moving in an inertial path. 
But then, of course, the position of the particle may be anywhere 
within a certain interval of possible positions, i.e., anywhere within the 
width of the slit. If, on the other hand, the slit in the diaphragm is a 
narrow one, the position is more certain; while the momentum behind 
the diaphragms is much less certain, due to an increase in the proba- 
bility of the particle diffracting through a diaphragm, instead of pass- 
ing through the slit. 

The precise determination of the state of an electron, then, would 
involve the construction of a series of diaphragms, each one of which 
had a slit in it; a slit which was both narrow and wide at the same time. 
This represents a logical impossibility, of course. What sort of technical 
advance could make possible the construction of such a wonderful 
diaphragm? 

There is here no question of our measuring techniques disturbing 
the specimen electron. Nothing in these actual experiments corresponds 
to our illuminating beam bumping the specimen out of position. All 
we have here is an inverse relation between probabilities: as we try to 
close in on the electron to determine its position, the probability that 
our narrowing slits will affect the electron’s velocity is raised. Notice 
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that this does not maxe the undisturbed passage of some single electron 
through narrow slits an impossibility, as is the illumination of an un- 
perturbed electron. On the other hand, as we try, by widening the 
slits, to lower the probability of disturbing the momentum of the elec- 
tron, we raise the probability that the particle’s position will elude 
specification. 

It is logically impossible to reduce simultaneously the probabilities of 
error in both of these determinations, because it is logically impossible 
to construct a series of diaphragms, the slits in which are at once wide 
and narrow. 

B. “But,” it may be countered, “‘is this really different from the hypo- 
thetical experiment involving the supermicroscope? Why not still refer 
to this as a technical impossibility on the grounds that one day we may 
hit on a method of state measurement which does not require the use 
of series of diaphragms?” 

I think that the diaphragm experiment is different from the hypo- 
thetical supermicroscope. The latter is a purely mechanical account of 
why specimen-particles are perturbed when illuminated. Actual dia- 
phragm experiments, however, allow us to sum up the situation by 
saying that the probability of uncertainty in determining the position 
of a particle is inversely related to the probability of uncertainty in 
determining the simultaneous velocity of that particle. This is hardly 
a mechanical account. Moreover, the statement that a diaphragm slit 
cannot be at once wide and narrow is a necessary one. The statement 
that the collision of a photon with an electron will perturb the electron 
is not necessary. 

Still, it must be admitted that there is no more finality about our 
employment of diaphragm experiments than there is about our em- 
ployment of any other experimental technique. To deny this would 
be not to have learned the most important lesson that the history of 
modern science is meant to teach us. 


III 


But this is the point: whatever new techniques replace diaphragm ex- 
periments, they will not allow us to determine with precision the simul- 
taneous position and velocity of an electron; they cannot. Not unless 
the whole of Quantum Theory is discarded or seriously modified. For 
this inherent uncertainty is built into Quantum Mechanics itself. It is, 
so to speak, part of the logic of Quantum Theory. It is not just some- 
thing that we discover about our available techniques of measuring 
quantum phenomena. Let me explain this. 
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The great men of Quantum Theory, Heisenberg, Dirac, Schrodinger, 
Weyl, and De Broglie, are agreed in this: subatomic entities are a mix- 
ture of wave properties, particle properties, and quantum properties. 
Experiment agrees as well: high-speed electrons, when shot through an 
aluminum film and thence onto a photographic plate, show them- 
selves to diffract exactly like X-rays. But besides manifesting this un- 
mistakable wavelike behavior, electrons are still electrically charged 
particles; a transverse magnetic field will deflect a whole electron beam 
and its resultant diffraction pattern. To satisfy all the evidence, elec- 
trons must be both particles and waves! Consider De Broglie’s formula, 
\ = h/mv. The character \ symbolizes wave length; mv symbolizes 
momentum in the classical, particle sense; and fA is the constant of 
proportionality. 

If v is the particle velocity, as experiment indicates, what is the 
wave velocity? Since the wave is associated with the particle, it must 
move along with it; and v must be its velocity also. But hold on, waves 
do not just transport themselves bodily from here to there, from place 
to place. Waves are continuous disturbances, which are periodic in 
space and time. A continuous disturbance filling space is hardly a suit- 
able particle model. It is not localized as particles are. How, then, to 
localize a wave? 


Here is a wave: LNIVS\ (1) 
And here is another: WPS SSV (2) 


A B Cc 


Notice that at A these waves are “‘out of phase”; the resultant wave 
motion at that point would be almost nil, since each cancels the effect 
of the other. At B the two waves are in phase. Resultant wave motion 
at that point would have double the amplitude that either wave by 
itself would have at B. The two waves are said to interfere destruc- 
tively at A. They interfere constructively at B. The result: 


(3) 








Now this is an interference pattern fixed in space. It approximates 
to the sort of phenomena we encounter in whistle blasts and light 
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flashes. To a whistle blast one assigns a set of sound waves of various 
wave lengths ranging around some one average value. All these 
mapped individually would give a resultant pattern somewhat like (3). 

In the case of the subatomic wave particle, however, the pattern is 
not fixed in space but progresses in the direction of wave propagation 
as a pulse or wave packet of these interference maxima. At any instant, 
of course, these maxima are just like those of a fixed interference pat- 
tern. The presence of a range of wave lengths, however, causes the 
maxima to move in the direction of the waves. It is just as though the 
wave disturbance in (3) were to appear on each successive square of 
a cinema film, a little advanced to the right: 


a) 





b) 


c) 


Waves (a), (b), and (c) are each like (3) above. But the resultant mo- 
tion is 








> (5) 





In (5), Ao is the average wave length in the packet. Outside the 
packet, at * and *’, there is complete destructive interference of the 
component waves. This results in an effective localization of the wave 
packet as a whole. At the center of the group all the continuous waves 
are in phase and add up to a maximum effect. This allows us to de- 
scribe an atomic particle, i.e., an electron, as such a wave packet. 

In terms of this model—and it must be remembered that this is only 
a model, with all the advantages and defects of most models—we can 
now describe an atomic particle as follows: the particle velocity is the 
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wave packet velocity V; the De Broglie wave length A is some one of 
the wave lengths in the packet. 

Which wave length, however, we cannot say. This is the fundamental 
complication. In the propagation of light (in ordinary media), waves 
of various wave length move with the same velocity.? This is the case 
with sound waves too. Thus the pulse velocity and the ordinary wave 
velocity are the same. A shaft of white light hits us all at once; not as 
a spectrum blue end first, red end last, and then white light. 

But in the De Broglie formula \ (wave length) is dependent on the 
pulse velocity V, and also on the ordinary wave velocity. There is a 
spread in \ from A to B and B to C. And there is a spread in the 
ordinary wave velocities in the pulse. No exact correlation between 
particular wave lengths in the pulse of an atomic particle is thus in- 
herently made. The wave packet model of an atomic particle is thus 
inherently “fuzzy.” This reflects a fuzziness in the mathematical theory 
of which it is a model. For there is no particular wave length describing 
the packet, but only a range of wave lengths. And for a given wave 
length there is no particular particle velocity, since this velocity depends 
on the whole set of wave lengths making up the pulse; there would be 
no pulse unless all the wave lengths were different. 

Now here is the crux of the matter. (I ask you to notice that what 
follows, follows from the quantum-theoretic model of the atomic 
particle. It follows, that is, from a theory about the nature of matter. 
It is largely independent of any questions about difficulties inherent 
in the nature of instruments of measurement.) 

Suppose we wish to define, with great precision, the position of an 
electron (a moving interference maximum). To do this we must make 
the packet shorter. Clearly, the greater the spread from A to C the 
less precise is our estimate of position. Making the packet shorter re- 
quires the addition of more waves to the packet; this will increase de- 
structive interference, moving A and C closer to B, and it will maxi- 
mize the constructive interference at B. This is the model of what we 
hope for: 








A B OC 


* Disregarding dispersion, that is. 
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But each of the new component wave lengths, the ones required to 
shorten the packet, must have a different wave length. This, again, is 
required if we are to have a packet at all. It follows, therefore, that 
we will have increased the spread of wave lengths between A and B 
and B and C. The mean difference between AA and AB of (6) will be 
greater than the mean difference between AA and AB in (5). This 
means a spread of velocities as well. For, according to the De Broglie 
formula, each wave length has a different velocity. The more localized 
the wave packet (the closer A and C are to B), the greater this spread 
of velocities, until for complete precision in position the velocities spread over 
all values. Complete knowledge of the position of the particle destroys 
all knowledge of its velocity. 

Try the reverse: eliminate more and more waves from the packet, 
until the wave velocity is known with great precision. This is what we 
are after now: 


of % 
Vv > 





But eliminating waves like this minimizes destructive interferences at 


* and *’, and the “particle” is no longer localized. 

Clearly, the packet has*spread out until ultimately it will fill all of 
space. Complete knowledge of the velocity of the particle destroys all 
knowledge of its position. 

Alternative presentations of the language of Quantum Theory would 
issue in the same results, and for much the same logical reasons. 


IV 


It does not matter what instruments of measurement we use— 
whether they be the relatively crude diaphragm series of today or the 
ideally precise instruments of the next century—it is a logical feature 
of this theory (and model) of an atomic particle that the simultaneous 
measurement of its position and velocity cannot be carried out with 
precision. 

This is not to say that the Uncertainty Principle is just an empty 
tautology. No, it is truly empirical—a consequent of the only “hy- 
pothesis” that exists about subatomic entities. But it is a strictly de- 
ductive consequence of that “hypothesis.”” The wave equation and 
the Uncertainty Principle may be given up. In that case, however, 
the better part of Quantum Theory will have been given up as well. 
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There are plenty of technical obstacles for the quantum physicist to 
get over. But these he attacks from within Quantum Theory. The Un- 
certainty Principle presents no such technical obstacle; it is built into 
Quantum Theory itself. One cannot maintain a quantum-theoretic 
position and still aspire for the day when the difficulties of the Un- 
certainty relations will have been overcome. For to hold a quantum- 
theoretic position just zs to accept the Uncertainty relations as logically 
unavoidable. 

The whole theory may topple, of course. That is always possible. 
It is not probable, but it zs possible. If that should happen, however, 
the philosophical character of the problem would have changed funda- 
mentally. We would not have surmounted a technical obstacle which 
mars Quantum Theory as it now stands. We would have scrapped 
Quantum Theory altogether. For as it now stands the quantum- 
theoretic account of atomic particles logically entails that precise 
measurement of their simultaneous position and velocity is impossible. 


NORWOOD R. HANSON 
Cambridge University 





PRICHARD, GREEN, AND MORAL OBLIGATION 


N HIs recently published book, Moral Obligation, the late H. A. 

Prichard frequently focuses his considerable critical insights on the 
moral and political philosophy of T. H. Green. Prichard cites Green 
as a representative exponent of a teleological ethics and, in addition, 
devotes one complete chapter and parts of three others to an examina- 
tion of Green’s position. In fact, Prichard shows more critical interest 
in Green than in any other single writer; and while Green’s theory is 
formidable, Prichard’s criticism is astute. Therefore, some important 
considerations for both ethical and political theory might be drawn 
from this meeting of minds. 

Prichard’s criticism centers on two fundamental and related con- 
cepts in Green, “society” and “common good.” The concepts are 
fundamental, because Green says that the question of moral obligation 
is raised only when someone’s rights have been violated. But no one 
has rights unless he is “‘a member of a society and of a society in which 
some common good is recognized by the members of the society as 
their own ideal good.” ! When there is a political authority and an 
individual can exercise his actions by reference to a good which others 
recognize, i.e., the common good, he has both rights to be respected 
by the state and duties to respect the rights of others in the state. 
That is, an individual does not have rights “founded on any right to 
do as he likes. . . . He must be able to point to some public interest, gen- 
erally recognized as such.” ? And when he fails to respect the rights 
of others, fails to recognize the common good, the state is justified in 
restricting his actions. This recognition of the common good as one’s 
own ideal good, then, is the foundation for both moral rights and 
moral obligations in the state and, according to Green, this recognition 
takes place in a nonpolitical “‘society.” 

Prichard contends that when Green asserts that rights originate in a 
“society”? this is only a confused way of saying that rights originate 
with the power of a government. This contention, then, would lead 
to the conclusion that citizens have no rights other than those allowed 


* Lectures on Political Obligation, in Works, vol. Il (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1885), sec. 25. 
* [bid., sec. 144. 
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by the political authority and would make Green’s political theory 
antidemocratic. Prichard also contends that Green gives the term 
“common good” a nonsensical meaning, because according to his 
usage, individuals must be identical in order for the good to be com- 
mon. This criticism, then, would destroy the cogency of Green’s ethical 
theory and his doctrine of moral obligation, for it would make the 
central concept an absurdity. 

When combined, these two criticisms destroy the adequacy of Green’s 
theory by making the central ethical concept nonsensical and the politi- 
cal theory antidemocratic. Consequently, this paper will attempt to 
assess the significance and justification of Prichard’s criticisms and their 
effect on Green’s account of moral obligation. And since the issues 
raised are broader than the particular criticisms, we shall also attempt 
to determine what implications for ethical and political theory follow 
from this analysis. 


I 


Prichard’s first criticism, the one directed against the idea that rights 
originate in a “‘society,’’ centers on Green’s denial of the natural-rights 
theory. Prichard thinks this denial means that Green “‘is here denying 
that you and I who are members of a state have any rights or obliga- 


tions, apart from a law (i.e. a ruler’s action of ordering and enforcing 
the acts in question).” * He supports this contention with three types 
of argument: first, this is at the heart of Green’s criticism of the con- 
tract theorists; second, this is Green’s positive doctrine; and third, if 
the first two are not sufficient, Green “conceals both from himself and 
from his reader the real nature of his view, and in fact fundamentally 


misrepresents it.’ 4 


To support his first argument, Prichard refers, in general, to Sec- 
tions 1-20 of the Lectures on Political Obligation.’ If these paragraphs 
are taken to be the crux of Green’s criticism of the contract theorists, 
then Prichard clearly has mistaken Green’s positive doctrine for the 
views he expresses in criticism of the contractarians. In the first section 
Green announces that his method is to “‘(1) state in outline what 1 
consider the true function of law to be, this being at the same time the 
true ground of our moral duty to obey the law; and... (2) examine 
the chief doctrines of political obligation that have been current in 
modern Europe.’ * Lecture A, comprising Sections 1-31, deals, in 
general, with Green’s own theory, while the views which Prichard 


* Moral Obligation (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949), p. 58. 
* Ibid., p. 55. ‘°Ibid., p. 61. Also see pp. 63 and 67. ° Pol. Oblig., sec. 1. 
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attributes to this lecture actually appear in Lectures B, C, D, E, and 
F. Moreover, Prichard himself recognizes that Lecture A is devoted to 
Green’s positive position,? hence without examining any other refer- 
ences he uses, we could conclude that this argument is not valid, be- 
cause it does not accurately present Green’s views. 

But for the sake of completeness and fairness, let us examine some of 
Prichard’s other arguments. His main argument is based on the follow- 
ing statement from Green: 

Natural rights may be taken to imply that rights and obligations can exist 
in a “state of nature”—a state in which every individual is free to do as he 
likes; that legal rights and obligations derive their authority from a voluntary 
act by which individuals contracted themselves out of this state, and that the 
individual retains from the state of nature certain rights with which no legal 


obligations ought to conflict. Such a doctrine is generally admitted to be 
untenable.® 


Prichard believes this is a statement about the origin of rights, con- 
sequently, when Green is denying the tenability of the doctrine, he is 
denying that rights originate in a prepolitical condition such as a state 
of nature. Thus, Prichard concludes, Green is denying that rights 
originate in a nonpolitical state; therefore, he must be affirming that 
rights originate only in a political state, a condition where the power 
of a government is manifest.® 


This would be a justified conclusion if Green were talking about the 
origin of rights, but another look at the quotation will show that he is 
talking about the “‘authority” of rights, not their origin, and is main- 
taining that a voluntary act, a contract made by people in a state of 
nature, is not sufficient to enforce or to give authority to those rights. 
To see that Green is concerned with the enforcement, not the origin, 
of rights, Prichard should have continued the quotation. 


There is a system of rights and obligations which should be maintained by 
law whether it is so or not, and which may properly be called “natural”; not 
in the sense in which the term “natural” would imply that such a system ever 
did exist or could exist independently of force exercised by society over indi- 
viduals, but “natural” because necessary to the end which it is the vocation 
of human society to realize.1° 


As a matter of fact, Prichard does finish this quotation but asserts 
that this is “what Green would have replied to this objection.” ™ 
However, this could hardly be a reply to Prichard’s objection, for the 
two men are concerned with quite different questions regarding the 


" Moral Oblig., p. 62. * Pol. Oblig.,sec.9. °* Moral Oblig., pp. 57-58. 
* Pol. Oblig., sec.9. “™ Moral Oblig., p. 60. 
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individual’s rights: Prichard with their origin; Green with their en- 
forcement. In the second place this could not be a reply, for the second 
quotation, the positive doctrine, is the conclusion drawn from the first, 
the critical one; not an answer to it. And, most important, Prichard 
cites this “reply,” but never really considers it to be an answer, for he 
curtly dismisses it: ““But for Green there are no independent rig’its and 
obligations in the sense to which he objects, i.e. rights and obligations 
independent of an order and enforcement.” ” But this conclusion is 
made without argument, hence Prichard must have assumed that his 
interpretation of the first quotation was correct, and that any other 
statement, if not consistent with this interpretation, must not have 
expressed Green’s real view. 

Again, Prichard cites Section 20 to support this argument. “‘A law 
is not good because it enforces ‘natural rights’ but because it contributes 
to the realization of a certain end.” Prichard then says that the context 
of this statement implies that “‘the reason why a law cannot be good 
because it enforces natural rights is that there are no such things as 
natural rights.” However, when this statement is read in context, 
no such implication can be found. Following this quotation from Green 
the passage reads: 

We only discover what rights are natural by considering what powers must 
be secured to a man in order to the attainment of this end. These powers a 
perfect law will secure to their full extent. Thus the consideration of what 
rights are “natural” and the consideration of what laws are justifiable form 


ene and the same process, each presupposing a conception of the moral voca- 
tion of man." 


Here Green is, in fact, talking about the origin of rights, but he 
explicitly says that they can arise only when one assumes the concep- 
tion of a moral man, not when one only asserts a decree by law as 
Prichard thinks is implied. 

Again, Prichard paraphrases one of Green’s restatements of the 
social contract theory: 


Men originally existed in a state of nature, i.e. a community not united by 
subjection to a government. In this state men had various rights against and 
obligations to each other. ... Therefore, what Green is denying is the ex- 
istence of natural rights and obligations in this sense, i.e. in the sense of rights 
and obligations independent of a government’s order.?® 


The paraphrase is correct, but Prichard’s inference is not, for Green 
is really objecting to the notion of a “state of nature,” not to that of 
“natural rights.” Indeed with a proper understanding of the word 


"Ibid. “Ibid., p.58. “Pol. Oblig., sec. 20. ™ Moral Oblig., p. 58. 
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‘natural’? Green affirms that there are natural rights,'® but he denies 
that the authority for these rights originates in a contract made by 
men in a state of nature. 

Actually, if Prichard had paid more attention to Green’s criticism of 
the social-contract theory—and he does not explicitly refer to these 
lectures in his analysis of the criticism—he would have seen that Green 
is not insisting that rights originate with the laws of the state, but rather 
that rights do not originate in a state of nature, a condition where in- 
dividuals are justified in acting without regard to the interests of others. 
It is really the notion of a “state of nature’”’ which Green is criticizing, 
not the notion of “natural rights.” !7 

Prichard does correctly state Green’s relation to these theories when 
he says: ‘“‘Green’s correction of the Social Contract theorists seems to 
consist in substituting for their ‘men in a state of nature,’ ‘men in a 
society.’ While seeming to agree with them that the sovereign main- 
tains already existing rights and obligations, he represents these as 
possessed by subjects not as men but as members of a society.” '® But 
this statement, as it appears in Prichard’s argument, seems to have little 
relation to anything which appears either before or after, and is irrele- 
vant to, if not inconsistent with, his other arguments. 

Prichard’s second argument to prove that rights originate only when 

there is the power of a government is based on Green’s positive doc- 
trine. Green’s thesis, as previously mentioned, is that rights originate 
only in a society where individuals have a common good and recog- 
nize this good in their dealings with each other. However, Prichard 
concludes that Green’s account of society cannot “‘be used as a premiss 
to justify his theory. It is simply a statement of the theory which he has 
to justify, being the statement that men have rights and obligations 
where they have a common good and are subject to a regulating 
body.” '® Thus, Prichard argues: 
For we can only rightly speak, as Green always does, of a man’s community 
as securing to him certain powers, if we think of it as doing so through an 
agent. To substitute something called custom or the law of opinion is useless, 
for the phrase can only be a veiled term for the thoughts held by individuals 
that certain acts are duties, and it cannot be said that the community acts 
through them. Moreover—and this is decisive—according to Green there can- 
not be such thoughts apart from regulations and therefore on his view they 
cannot be considered a substitute.?° 


* Pol. Oblig., sec. 9. 

* See Sections 30, 55, and 77 for Green’s chief criticisms of Spinoza, Locke, 
and Rousseau. 

* Moral Oblig., p. 63. “Ibid., p. 76. ™Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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Clearly, the most important word in this quotation is “‘securing,”’ 
for if Green does maintain, as Prichard says he always does, that the 
*“‘society” or “community” secures rights, then the argument is valid 
and thoughts cannot be substituted for regulations. Green frequently 
says that rights “‘originate”’ in a society and almost as frequently says 
that a government “secures” rights, but nowhere says, at least to the 
present writer’s knowledge, that a society “secures” rights. And evi- 
dently Prichard did not find a quotation to support his conclusion, for 
although this argument occupies the better part of two ‘pages, it is 
made without reference to any of Green’s statements, a most unusual 
occurrence in Prichard’s otherwise carefully documented analysis. 

However, disregarding the question of accuracy, Prichard’s argu- 
ment can be seen to be circular. If it were true, as Prichard says, that 
a society secures rights, the conclusion necessarily follows that the 
function of a society is no different from the function of a government, 
for both secure rights with their authority. Hence, Prichard would be 
correct in asserting that Green’s account of society is merely another 
statement of, not a premise to, the theory. But if this is Green’s posi- 
tive doctrine, then Prichard has failed to point out where Green 
asserts this position. 

Prichard’s third argument is the most drastic indictment of Green 
and is intended to be the most conclusive consideration in his conten- 
tion that rights originate only with the laws and authority of a govern- 
ment. For, even if the previous two arguments are not sound, and 
Green can meaningfully maintain that rights originate in a society, 
Prichard says that he can show this is not Green’s real view, for “‘to 
represent his doctrine accurately, radical restatement becomes neces- 
sary.” ** Consequently, Green’s real position can be seen only if his 
‘inappropriate’ language is restated. 

Because this is such a pretentious claim, one’s first reaction is that 
the critic has either misunderstood the doctrine or is prepared to 
shoulder a heavy burden of proof. Befitting Prichard’s great analytical 
powers, one would expect a substantial analysis of Green’s inappropri- 
ate language to see why restatement is necessary, but Prichard uses 
only one reference from Green (apart from those used in the first two 
arguments) to substantiate his indictment. 

It remains true that only through the recognition by certain men of a common 


interest, and through the expression of that recognition in certain regulations 
of their dealings with each other, could morality originate, or any meaning be 


* Ibid., p. 55. 
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given for such terms as “ought” and “right” and their equivalents. Morality, 
in the first instance is the observance of such regulations.?? 


This reference is extremely important for Prichard. He uses it twice 
in his chapter on Green,* and the reference could be used, although 
it is not, to support Prichard’s second argument. For, if Prichard in- 
terprets this passage correctly, a society “secures” or “regulates” rights, 
and hence it is merely another statement of the position that the pres- 
ence of rights in a society requires a lawgiver. 

Prichard uses only this one citation on which to base his claim that 
Green’s theory must be restated, hence one’s immediate reaction is 
that, assuming the validity of Prichard’s interpretation, this surely must 
have been a momentary slip on Green’s part rather than a central 
statement of his theory. But, even if this objection is waived, one can 
still see that the argument is circular, and is cogent only because 
Prichard does not understand Green’s real position. 

The important word for Prichard in this passage is “regulation,” for 
when he repeats the quotation, this word is italicized. He concludes 
that in this passage “‘such actions are not duties unless ordered. . . . But, 
the idea that for an act to be a duty it must have been ordered, either 
by a ruler or by the analogue of a ruler in anything we can call a 
society, is an arbitrary importation.” “ 

Prichard emphasizes the word “regulation” because he associates it 
with the phrase “originates morality,” for this would substantiate his 
argument that rights originate only when they are regulated, i.e., only 
when there is a law to enforce them. However, for Green, the regula- 
tion of rights does not mean legal rules and orders such as Prichard 
believes are required, but rather customs such as mutual consideration 
and fair dealing, rules which are independent of political authority. 
Indeed, if by regulations Green meant political laws, his assertion that 
“morality and political subjection have a common source” would not 
make sense, for on Prichard’s interpretation political subjection would 
be the source of morality.*§ 

A third consideration to be brought against Prichard’s conclusion is 
that Green’s reference to “regulations” is not a reference to the origin 
of rights, but rather to their ““maintenance”’ or “observation,” and in 
a society it is custom as the embodiment of those regulations which 
provides the enforcing power. Indeed, the last sentence in Prichard’s 
quotation demonstrates that Green is thinking of the enforcement of 


* Pol. Oblig., sec. 116. ™ Moral Oblig., pp. 63 and 68. 
* Ibid., p. 68.  ™ Pol. Oblig., sec. 117. 
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rights, not their origin. If Green had been speaking of their origin, 
this statement would have read: “The origin of morality, in the first 
place, is the observance of such regulations.” Unfortunately, this is 
neither Green’s statement nor his meaning. 

This discussion does not exhaust Prichard’s analysis on this point, 
but should be sufficient to show that he can maintain his argument 
only by misrepresenting Green. His argument, then, is not valid, and 
Green can still meaningfully maintain that rights originate in a non- 
political society and not with the law of a state.“* Why has Prichard 
made such a grievous mistake in his analysis? The only possible an- 
swer seems to be, to paraphrase his own estimate of Green: “‘His hav- 
ing somehow acquired a sort of fixed idea that there can be no such 
thing as a natural right.” ?7 


Il 


Prichard’s second main argument against Green is centered on the 
notion of “common good,” a notion which Prichard contends has a 
nonsensical usage in Green’s theory. The first argument Prichard uses 
to substantiate his criticism is that Green reduces an “ought” to a 
‘good to me.” And Prichard contends that this mistakes a moral ought 
for a nonmoral one, “‘for unless we are prepared to maintain, as no 
one really will, that we consider it a duty to do whatever will con- 
tribute to the realization of our purpose, whatever that purpose may 
be,” then Green’s theory is in error.*8 

The validity of this criticism rests on the reasons Prichard offers for 
asserting that this confusion of a moral and a nonmoral ought results 
in a fallacy. All too often his argument does not proceed beyond the 
level of claiming that ‘‘no one really will’ deny this is a fallacy; but 


this is not a point of unanimous agreement among philosophers, and 


* A similar argument together with the same mistake is made by E. F. Car- 
ritt in Morals and Politics (Oxford, 1935), p. 136. Speaking of Green: “His 
difficulty appears when we compare the following passages from Political Ob- 
ligation: ‘Rights are made by recognition’ (Sec. 136). “There are rights which 
remain rights, though all particular states refuse to recognize them’ (Sec. 141). 
‘A right against society (as distinct from a right to be treated as a member of 
society) is a contradiction’ (Sec. 140-1). A state is a body of persons recog- 
nized by each other as having rights (Sec. 138-9).” Carritt can find a difficulty 
here only because of the final statement, but this is not a quotation from Green 
and, moreover, is not a paraphrase of any statement in the sections cited. In 
fact, in Sec. 139 Green says: “The state then presupposes rights and rights of 
individuals.” 

* Moral Oblig., p. 68.  ™ Ibid., p. 67. 
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certainly among ordinary people so-called “‘nonmoral” reasons are 
constantly offered to support moral decisions. Why should I pay the 
milk bill? Because if I do not, then the milkman will not deliver milk 
next month. A moral question and a nonmoral answer. Can Prichard 
maintain that no one really will give such an answer? This appeal, 
then, is at best tenuous, at worst, erroneous, and it confuses rather than 
strengthens Prichard’s central argument. 

Prichard’s criticism really rests upon a more solid foundation, for 
according to Green a good act is one which satisfies a desire, thus an 
act which is good for me is, by definition, an act which satisfies my 
desire. But a distinction must be made between the satisfaction of de- 
sires and the realization of the objects of desire, for the object may be 
realized when my friend obtains the position he and I both desire him 
to obtain, but my good is not realized, my desire not satisfied, until 
I know he has the position. This being so, even when two individuals 
have a common object of desire, they do not have a common satisfac- 
tion from that object of desire, for there is the satisfaction of the one 
and the satisfaction of the other. Thus, for a good to be common, the 
satisfactions in different individuals must be the same, and this is pos- 
sible only if different individuals are really the same person. A com- 
mon good as Green uses the term, then, requires the identity of in- 
dividuals. 

Moreover, Prichard claims, this is the position which Green actually 
maintains. Green says that the general motive for all action is that a 
man acts so as to satisfy himself. But Green also holds that a man has 
disinterested desires, an interest in the interests of others for their own 
sake, and in some cases acts without thinking the act will be for his 
own satisfaction. The contradiction seems fundamental, for Green 
cannot claim both that all actions are for self-satisfaction, yet that 
some are not. 

How, then, can the two accounts be reconciled? Green could say 
that disinterested desires are really the means for realizing interested 
desires, and thus are subordinate to the general motive. However, he 
does not take this alternative, for this makes disinterested desires really 
interested ones and thereby destroys the fundamental principle which 
underlies his doctrine of common good. Another possibility is to make 
interested desires subordinate to disinterested desires, but this denies 
the whole theory of the moral motive established in the first part of 
the Prolegomena. The only course left open is the one suggested, for if 
A can only desire what would satisfy himself, and his disinterested de- 
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sires are for B to satisfy B’s desires, A can desire the satisfaction of B’s 
desires only if A is B.*® 

The adequacy of Prichard’s argument clearly depends upon estab- 
lishing that for Green all actions are self-interested.*® Prichard uses 
several of Green’s statements to support this point,*! but these quota- 
tions are merely the conclusions which Green draws from his account 
of the moral motive. Therefore, in order to see if Prichard’s citations 
are of central significance and if Green’s theory is subject to this criti- 
cism, we must briefly turn to the Prolegomena to see if Green’s theory 
leads to the conclusion that all actions are self-interested. If it does, 
then Prichard is correct and Green’s use of the term “‘common good” 
is nonsensical. 

Green holds that in addition to the empirical elements in knowledge 
there is an Eternal Consciousness which both unites and directs sensa- 
tions. And just as the Eternal Consciousness is necessary to unify and 
give direction to sensations in the world of knowledge, so it is necessary 
to unify and direct the wants or desires of individuals in the world of 
practice. Desires, like sensations, occur in the natural order, are sub- 
ject to natural laws, and arise when individuals interact with their 
environment. However, individual desires are not separate and un- 
related; any given desire arises only within a complex situation where 
it is related to other desires of the individual and elements in the en- 
vironment. In order for desires to be related, therefore, there must be 
a single self-conscious agent, and this is the individual as a particular 
manifestation of the Eternal Consciousness. 

When there are conflicts of desire, the question of the relation be- 
tween Desire and Will must be raised. Green rejects the view that the 
Will is merely the strongest desire, for frequently that desire is not 
willed. The desire which is followed, the one which is willed, is that 
which seems most appropriate to the particular context. The Will, 
then, always presents the desire most likely to be realized as the motive 
of a good to be achieved. And such a desire is always presented as a 
good to that individual, a desire to be satisfied, for “it is the particular 


* Ibid., p. 71. 

* Prichard’s criticisms, then, are directed at the egoistic elements in Green’s 
theory, not the hedonistic, as some writers have supposed. See H. D. Lewis, 
“Was Green a Hedonist?” Mind, n.s. XLV, 193-198 and Frederick R. Harris, 
The Neo-Idealistic Theory of the State, p. 49. 

* Principally from Sections 91, 92, and 96 of the Prolegomena to Ethics, 5th 
ed. (Oxford, 1906). 
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human self or person, we hold, thus constituted, that in every moral 
action, virtuous or vicious, presents to itself some possible state or 
achievement of its own as for the time its greatest good, and acts for 
the sake of that good.” *? 

The Intellect, in addition to Desire and Will, also operates in the 
process of determining motives, but whereas the Will attempts to give 
the subjective desire a place in the objective world, the Intellect en- 
deavors to give to the objective world a place in the subjective system 
of ideas. However, the Intellect and the Will are both “involved in the 
direction of a self-distinguishing and self-seeking subject to the realiza- 
tion of an idea,” hence both attempt to aid the individual in the satis- 
faction of his own desires.** 

Thus, an individual can be said to have a “motive” when the Will 
and the Intellect present a Desire as some good to be achieved, some 
want to be satisfied. Such a good is achieved when the desire is ap- 
propriate to the context in which it appears, a context in which a 
self-distinguishing and self-seeking individual is an integral part. 
Without the concept of a good to be achieved there could never be a 
human motive, and “it is superfluous to add, good to himself; for any- 
thing conceived as good in such a way that the agent acts for the sake 
of it, must be conceived as Ais own good, though he may conceive it as 
his own good only on account of his interest in others, and in spite of 
any amount of suffering on his own part incidental to its attainment.” #4 

All motives are characterized by this interrelationship of Will, Intel- 
lect, and Desire, hence a distinctively moral motive is merely a species 
of this genus. Just as any motive involves the satisfaction of some de- 
sire, a moral motive involves the satisfaction of a moral desire. How 
can one determine the attributes of a moral desire? Any desire is part 
of the Eternal Consciousness, the principle which gradually is un- 
folding in history, therefore, the total attributes of a moral desire are 


* Prolegomena, sec. 99. ™ Ibid., sec. 153. 

* Ib:d., sec. 92. Italics in the text. “There is a real unity in all a man’s de- 
sires, a common ground of them all, and this real unity or common ground is 
simply the man’s self, as conscious of itself and consciously seeking in the satis- 
faction of desires, the satisfaction of itself” (sec. 129). “Granted that, accord- 
ing to our doctrine in all willing a self-conscious subject seeks to satisfy itself, 
seeks that which for the time it presents to itself as its good .. .” (sec. 156). 
“In this treatise the common characteristic of good is that it satisfies some de- 
sire” (sec. 171). “To desire pleasure is to desire one’s own pleasure. To desire 
someone else’s pleasure, unless it be as a means to one’s own, is not to desire 
pleasure at all. Therefore, in desiring pleasure, every man is desiring an object 
private to himself” (Works, II, p. 128). 
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not known, nor can they be known until the Eternal Consciousness has 
completely reproduced itself in experience. However, at this point in 
history, the characteristics of a moral motive are: first, it must be pre- 
sented to the individual as his own good; second, it must be a permanent 
good, i.e., a consciousness of the possibility of the perfection of himself 
and others; third, a possibility which can take place only within a 
society; and fourth, one which can occur only when the individual 
recognizes a good common to himself and others.*5 

The common good, then, provides the fundamental criterion by 
which a moral desire is to be judged; hence an individual has a moral 
motive when he acts for the common good, but in this act he must 
present the common good to himself as a good for himself. Individuals, 
then, are interested in each other “insofar as each, being aware that 
another presents his own self-satisfaction to himself as an object, finds 
satisfaction for himself in procuring or witnessing the self-satisfaction 
of the other.” 56 

Therefore, when Prichard says that individuals must be identical in 
order for the good to be common in Green’s theory, his conclusion is 
justified by two considerations. In the first place, any motive arises 
from the attempt of an individual to satisfy his own desires, hence a 
moral motive arises from the attempt to satisfy a moral desire, a desire 
for the common good. Thus, the good can be common only when two 
individuals satisfy the same desire and this is possible only if they are 
identical. And in the second place, different individuals are but par- 
ticular manifestations of the one Eternal Consciousness; hence are all 
parts of the one inclusive Self. 

Thus, Green’s account of moral motives leads to the conclusion that 
all actions are self-interested and Prichard’s contention that this re- 
sults in a nonsensical usage of the term “common good”? is justified. 
If every individual must conceive the common good in terms of the 
satisfaction of his own desires, the good cannot be common unless each 
person’s desires are satisfied, but this is possible only if each has the 
same desire, i.e., only if different individuals are identical.*7 


* [hid., sec. 190-201. ™ Ibid., sec. 190. 

*'W. D. Lamont argues that this egoistic moral theory is present in Green’s 
thought but is, nevertheless, an alien element (Jntroduciion to Green’s Moral 
Philosophy, pp. 211-213). However, a textual analysis shows that those sections 
in which Green is developing his account of moral motives are in fundamen- 
tally egoistic terms, although in later sections of the Prolegomena and in 
Political Obligation Green assumes a nonegoistic moral theory. Prichard’s 
criticism, then, applies to the theory Green explicitly develops, not to the 
theory he implicitly holds. 
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The net effect of Prichard’s criticism of Green, then, can be easily 
summarized. Prichard’s argument that there are no rights apart from 
the authority of the state cannot be sustained, and Green can still 
meaningfully maintain that rights originate in a nonpolitical “‘society.”’ 
Green’s theory then, does not glorify the state; rather, it makes the 
authority of the state subservient to the rights of its citizens and re- 
quires a rule for the common good to be a rule for what those citizens 
conceive to be their own good. 

However, Prichard’s other criticism, the one directed against Green’s 
usage of the phrase “common good,” places the whole political theory 
in a serious dilemma. On the one hand, Green’s entire philosophy can 
be interpreted as a coherent whole, as is done by most commentators, 
in which political theory is understood as an outgrowth of epistemology 
and ethics. But in this case, Green’s political theory is based on an 
egoistic ethics and, as Prichard points out, the notion of “common 
good” requires the identity of individuals. On the other hand, the use 
of “common good” in a nonegoistic sense to mean that individuals 
have rights so long as they are not limited by others, the meaning 
which is assumed in most of Green’s political theory, can be taken as 
fundamental. In this case, however, there are no reasons offered to 
substantiate the meaning, for the justification which is offered is that 


of the preceding analysis, the egoistic meaning. Thus, the meaning 
which Green gives to the phrase “‘common good” either is nonsensical 
or lacks a justification and in either case is seriously deficient. 


Ill 


The implications which can be drawn from this analysis should be 
of interest for both political and ethical theorists. Green’s contention 
that rights originate in a “society” is a way of affirming that individuals 
have some rights with which no government can rightfully interfere. 
This is essentially the same position as Locke’s, for although the state 
of nature in one theory is replaced by society in the other, both agree 
that individuals have rights over and above those actually recognized 
by a given political authority. This similarity makes Green’s political 
theory closer to Locke and the democratic tradition than to Hegel and 
the antidemocratic tradition and shows that although Green was one 
of Locke’s most vigorous critics in epistemology, he was, nevertheless, 
one of Locke’s most valuable followers in political theory. This point 
has already been argued by other writers on Green;** hence by now 


*See Y. L. Chin, The Political Theory of T. H. Green, and Harris, op. cit. 
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it should be clear that Green should not be identified with the German 
political tradition, although he can be with the German metaphysical 
tradition. Green’s political theory, then, is in the democratic tradition, 
and the collapse of Prichard’s attempt to prove that it is not simply 
shows that Green’s politics do not follow the same direction as his 
metaphysics. 

For the ethical theorists, Prichard’s criticism of “common good’’ 
shows that a doctrine of moral obligation cannot be derived from an 
egoistic moral theory. If I judge every good, including the common 
good, in terms of the satisfaction of my own desires, my only obliga- 
tion is to further the satisfaction of my desires; my only duty to others 
is to recognize those rights which will further the fulfillment of my 
rights. Every obligation, then, becomes merely prudential, for every 
individual is sanctioned to do what he thinks is for his own good. On 
these egoistic premises, the good of all must be recognized by each, 
not because it is good for all, but because it is good for him, and this is 
possible only if each conceives the same good as his own; that is, only 
if different individuals have the same good. And as Prichard points 
out, this is possible only when they are identical. 

Thus, Prichard has shown not only that Green’s ethical theory is non- 
sensical, but that any ethical theory based on egoistic premises will fail 
to give an adequate account of moral and political obligation. From 
this meeting of minds, then, we have not found a positive explanation 
for the nature of moral obligation in a democratic theory of the state, 
but if other writers in the democratic tradition can profit from Green’s 
mistakes and Prichard’s insights an adequate account might be easier 
to formulate. 

CHARLES H. MONSON, JR. 

University of Nevada 





HOW DOES ONE DISCOVER 
WHAT A TERM MEANS? 


ROFESSOR BENJAMIN, in a discussion of my Nature, Mind, and 

Death in the October 1952 issue of this journal, considers chiefly 
the method of inquiry into the meaning of terms which is recom- 
mended in that book and employed in it at a number of places. At 
the end of his discussion, Professor Benjamin makes a suggestion which 
raises a doubt as to the adequacy of that method. The issue seems to 
me of far-reaching importance in connection with the analysis of con- 
cepts—a task in which philosophers find themselves constantly forced 
to engage. I therefore wish to call attention to a fact, which Professor 
Benjamin’s suggestion appears to neglect, but which seems to me to 
rob his criticism of the force it otherwise would have. 

The sort of case he considers is one where a philosopher Q is at- 
tempting to discover the intension of a term T as used predicatively 
in sentences S, S’, S”, . . . uttered by another philosopher P; where Q 
conjectures that, by T, P means a certain set of characters Y; where, 
moreover, it turns out that if Y is substituted for T in those sentences, 
the resulting sentences Z, Z’, Z”, . . . have all and none but the logical 
properties which the S sentences had; where Q concludes then that, 
by T, P means Y; but where P then declares: “No, by T, I mean X.” 

In the light of such a situation, Professor Benjamin in his penulti- 
mate paragraph proposes that, among the statements to be taken as 
data for analysis of the meaning of, for example, the term “real,” 
there shall “be included not merely statements in which the term is 
used [i.e., predicated], but also statements in which the meaning of 
the term is stated. Thus if the philosopher who is attempting to deter- 
mine the meaning of the term ‘real’ takes as his data certain of my 
statements, such as ‘A table is real,’ ‘A centaur is not real,’ ‘God is 
real,’ ‘Objects in dreams are not real,’ I may require him also to in- 
clude a statement of the form ‘By “real” I mean X.’” 

Now, the fact which it seems to me this proposal neglects is that a 
person cannot freely prescribe both the extension and the intension of 
a term, for the two are not logically independent. Prescription by him 
of either of them automatically imposes some restriction on his free- 
dom to prescribe the other:he is logically free to prescribe this other 
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only so far as his proposed prescription of it happens to be consistent 
with his prior prescription of the one. 

For example, if a person P has prescribed that “a table” and “God” 
are parts of the extension of the term “real” as used by him, then he is 
no longer logically free to prescribe also that “real” as predicated by 
him means, for instance, being spherical, or being hungry, etc., since 
a table, and God, which are parts of the extension he has stipulated 
for “real,” do not have either of these characteristics. He is free to 
prescribe as meaning of “real” only characters that both a table and 
God have. 

Hence, if P, after having prescribed as above a part of the exten- 
sion of “real,” adds, as Professor Benjamin suggests he should, “By 
‘real’ I mean X,” then one must tell P that X may indeed be what he 
intends to mean by “real” whenever he uses this term predicatively; 
but that this cannot logically be what “real” does mean in any state- 
ment where the subject, of which “real” is being predicated, happens 
in fact not to have character X, and yet is a part of the extension he 
has priorly stipulated for “real.” Moreover, the consistency or incon- 
sistency of P’s intensional prescription that “ ‘real’ means X” with P’s 
prior prescription that a table and God are parts of the extension of 
“real” is not a matter as to which P’s word is authoritative: the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of the two is open to public judgment. 

It may be, however, that P puts forward the statement that by “real” 
he means X, not as a prescription by him of meaning for “real,” but 
only as an account of the intension of “real” which he has reached by 
reflecting on the extension he has prescribed for the term, and which 
he contends is consistent with this prescribed extension. But here again, 
P is no authority as to whether this consistency is or is not a fact. That 
it is so is only a conjecture he advances, the correctness of which is 
open to public judgment. 

Professor Benjamin’s terminal paragraph quite rightly points out 
that, in the case of many of the terms in common use, we all know not 
only a part E of their extension, but also a part I of their intension— 
which also, let it be well noted, then is known to be consistent with E, 
since one cannot really know both of two things if they are mutually 
inconsistent. 

But the doubts, or disputes between two persons P and Q, which 
actually arise as to whether a certain character C is, or can be made, 
a part of the intension of a term T evidently do not concern the 
(usually complex) character I which P and Q both already know and 
agree is part of the intension of T. A doubt or dispute can arise only 
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if C is a character apparently additional to the character I. This 
doubt then is capable of being resolved only as follows: 

That C really is a part of the intension of T can be proved only by 
showing that I logically implies C. 

That C can be made a part of the intension of T can be proved only by 
showing that C is actually possessed by all the entities E which consti- 
tute the part of the extension of T priorly stipulated by both P and Q. 

We are now in position to see clearly what is or is not a necessary 
or sufficient datum for the analysis of the intension of a given term T: 

To decide whether a proposed analysis A of the intension of T is 
a logically possible one, a statement that the already known part of 
the intension of T is I is a necessary datum if any part of the intension 
of T is already known, for then A is logically possible only if it implies 
I, If on the other hand no part of the intension of T is yet known, then 
obviously no part of it can be a datum. 

If, however, a proposed analysis A of the intension of T is known 
to be logically possible (i.e., to be free from internal inconsistency and 
also to imply such part I, if any, of the intension of T as already is 
known), then, to decide whether A is an empirically possible analysis 
of the intension of T, the necessary and sufficient datum consists of a 
statement of such part E of the extension of T as has been priorly 
stipulated and is therefore indisputable. 

For solution of the problem as to whether A is an empirically pos- 
sible analysis of the intension of T, E and I cannot both be data unless 
I is known to be consistent with E. If it is not so known, then a state- 
ment that I is part of the intension of T is dubious and therefore does 
not qualify as a datum. But the problem as to whether A is an em- 
pirically possible analysis of the intension of T does not arise unless A 
is known to be a logically possible analysis of it; and if A is so known, 
then that I is part of the intension of T cannot be dubious, since knowl- 
edge of it is presupposed by knowledge that A is a logically possible 
analysis of the intension of T. Hence a statement that I is part of the 
intension of T is then redundant, and therefore does not qualify as a 
datum for solution of the problem as to whether A is an empirically 
possible analysis of the intension of T. 

These remarks seem to me to make evident that when a person P 
declares: “By T, as predicated by me in statements S, S’, S”,. . . , 
I mean X,” this cannot be taken otherwise than as a declaration of 
what he intends T to mean, or conjectures that T means, in those 
statements. That is, that declaration is at most an interesting psycho- 
logical item concerning P, but is logically irrelevant. The semantical 
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intention of P in using T in the data statements is one thing, and the 
logical intension of T in them is another thing, which may or may not 
conform to P’s intention, but which is anyway what is to be discovered. 

What T means as logically functioning in the data statements can- 
not logically be anything which, when substituted for T there, would 
alter the truth values or the logical properties of those statements. That 
a proposed analysis A of T is substitutable in the data statements with- 
out such consequences following is what it means to say that A logi- 
cally explicates what T means there. 

C, J. DUCASSE 

Brown University 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DUCASSE 


ROFESSOR Ducasse claims that in my criticism of his theory of the 
analysis of concepts I have neglected the interdependence of ex- 
tension and intension, since I seem to be saying that an individual 


may apply a certain term to a group of objects and then affirm a defi- 
nition which is inconsistent with his usage. Now it is certainly possible, 
and often is in fact the case, that an individual is inconsistent in his 
usage of the extension and intension of a given term. Furthermore, I 
should agree with Professor Ducasse that this inconsistency is a matter 
for public judgment. Finally, I should admit that in such a case, once 
we have called the individual’s attention to this inconsistency, we need 
give no serious consideration to his statement as to how he is using 
the term. 

But I am not referring to cases of this kind. I am supposing that an 
individual P has judged a number of objects to be, say, real, and then 
asserts, consistently with his previous usage, that by “real” he means 
“capable of being perceived.” Then I am supposing that a philosopher 
Q, as a result of analysis, tells P that the meaning of “real’ which will 
best account for his usage is “existent in the mind of God,” and that 
P then replies that this is not what he means by “real.” 

Now Professor Ducasse appears to be saying that in order for Q to 
establish his case he must show two things: first, that “existent in the 
mind of God” really is part of the intension of “real”; and, second, 
that this property can be made part of the intension of “real.” To per- 
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form the first task he must demonstrate that “existent in the mind of 
God” is logically implied by “capable of being perceived,” and to per- 
form the second he must show that the property of being existent in 
the mind of God is actually possessed by all entities which are capable 
of being perceived. 

That the first of these would be extremely difficult to establish seems 
clear; probably few philosophers would claim that their theories of 
reality can be logically deduced from common knowledge. But Pro- 
fessor Ducasse is here demanding much more than is needed, in view 
of the claim in his book that the meaning obtained by analysis is to be 
taken only as a hypothesis, i.e., one possible explanation of common 
usage, not the only one. 

The demands of the second proof cannot be met, simply because the 
proposed meaning is a hypothesis, and hypotheses cannot ordinarily be 
confirmed directly. Thus Q may not be able to show that everything 
which is capable of being perceived exists in the mind of God, for ex- 
istent in the mind of God may not be a state which can be discovered 
by mere inspection; it is rather a hypothesis which must be confirmed 
in terms of facts which can be discovered by mere inspection. 

I believe, therefore, that my original criticism still holds. This was 
that when P says that certain things are real, and that by “real” he 
means “X” (such usage being consistent with his previous statements) , 
he can justifiably object when Q tells him that by “real” he must 
mean “Y.” If Q can show that X logically implies Y, then P might 
become convinced that he must mean Y, at least implicitly. But this 
would be very difficult to establish. If Q can show that Y implies X, 
then P might admit that Y is at least a possible meaning in terms of 
which his usage is to be understood. But the test of the possibility of 
this meaning cannot lie in the fact that all cases of X are cases of Y 
for (1) this cannot be empirically established if the meaning Y is 
genuinely hypothetical, and (2) the statement of P that by “real” he 
means ““X” is not logically equivalent to the suggested statement that 
by “real” he means “Y.” 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 
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THINKING AND EXPERIENCE. By H. H. Price. London, Hutch- 
inson’s University Library; Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. 365. 25s net; $5.00. 


Professor Price’s topic, the nature of thinking, is one that at present 
receives more attention than any other from British philosophers. 
Price wishes to elucidate the notion of a “concept.” His thesis is that 
a concept is a “‘recognitional capacity” which he likens to a force that 
manifests itself in various ways. To possess a concept of Cat, for ex- 
ample, is to have a “dispositional knowledge” of what cats are like, 
and this disposition or capacity shows itself when one recognizes cats, 
produces and recognizes mental images of cats, draws or paints or 
models cats, imitates cats, uses the word “cat” with understanding. It 
manifests itself also in a readiness to do these things. Price makes a 
curious distinction between the “capacity” and the “readiness” to do 
these things. He thinks that when one hears the word “‘crocodile”’ or 
has an image of a crocodile, one’s concept of Crocodile is “partially 
actualized” or “‘sub-activated.”” This does not just mean that one has 
the capacity to produce other images, for that capacity is “‘permanently 
there’; one has it “continuously” from the time one learns what a 
crocodile is like. To be ready to produce other images is to be ‘‘on the 
verge or on the brink of doing so. The capacity is no longer wholly 
latent, as it is at other times. And this sub-activation shows itself in 
consciousness by imparting a characteristic ‘feel’ to the image which is 
actually present” (p. 274). When concepts manifest themselves in the 
utterance of words, “‘they operate as guiding forces, preventing us from 
saying this and permitting us to say that’ (p. 347). This directing or 
guidance “‘is sometimes actually felt as the successive words present 
themselves ...” (p. 350). 

Price thinks that recognition is the most fundamental intellectual 
process. There are (and must be) concepts that are acquired by ab- 
straction from instances. We have to recognize that the instances are 
identical or resembling before we can perform the trick of abstracting; 
what is more, having once acquired the concept, we continue to possess 
it only so long as we can recognize newly encountered instances of it. 
Recognition is either primary or secondary. The latter is by means of 
signs, as when you identify a piece of lead by its color; the former is 
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not by signs, as when you recognize the color of lead as gray. Recogni- 
tion of either kind involves memory, not in the sense of a conscious 
recollection of previously encountered instances, but in the sense of a 
retentive disposition. ““This retention shows itself by making the pres- 
ent object feel familiar” (p. 61). Signs are not foolproof, so secondary 
recognition is subject to error. Whether primary recognition (of a color, 
say) can be mistaken is turned by Price into a nice question. Even if 
you had never perceived red color you might still be able to recognize 
it, if you had previously seen red things in your dreams! Supposing that 
you came into existence one second ago and had not experienced 
dreams, perceptions, or even hallucinations—could you recognize red 
color? Why, yes, provided that you had “‘memories”’ (totally delusive, 
of course) of red things. ‘‘What matters then is not what my past actu- 
ally was, or even whether I had one; it is only the memories I have now 
which matter, be they false or true. I recognize something here and 
now as being red. In actual fact we are supposing I have never seen 
anything red before. But what of it? I still have all my memories, 
erroneous as they are. Among them are memories of many red things, 
and that is enough to enable me to recognize this one”’ (p. 84). I should 
say that the proper conclusion to be drawn is that Price’s “‘recognizing”’ 
should be called “correctly identifying”: it is possible, although im- 
probable, that a man should correctly identify violet color without 
having previously encountered it or having received any sort of de- 
scription of it, but not possible that he should recognize it. With thi: 
revision, Price’s view would be that a concept is an ability (“capacity”) 
to identify, not an ability to recognize; and this would involve with- 
drawing the claim that “thinking is ... a function of memory or of 
retentiveness” (p. 263). 

Price discusses sympathetically the view, of which he regards Berkeley 
the foremost exponent, that words are substitutes for mental images. 
Using the term “‘symbol” to mean “‘whatever we think with,” he puts 
Berkeley’s theory as follows: ‘‘Mental images are the primary symbols, 
and all other symbols are secondary and derivative” (p. 239). He 
chides contemporary “‘denigrators of images” for holding that mental 
images are irrelevant to the nature of thinking and are of “merely 
psychological”’ interest. He believes that all of us, except possibly the 
denigrators, use images in our thinking. ‘“‘We use visual images rather 
as we use maps or sketch plans to find our way about a piece of hilly 
and wooded country; and when someone else asks us the way to Little 
Puddlecombe, we refer to this mental map and read off the answer” 
(pp. 235-236). Price also attacks the Anti-Image philosophers for de- 
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claring that mental images are not at all like pictures. When he has 
an image of the Front Quadrangle of his college he is aware of some- 
thing that is like a picture in at least two respects: (1) It has a more or 
less close resemblance to the object of which it is an image; (2) It fades 
or alters in shape or color independently of any change in the original. 
‘What changes is not the material object or event which is visualized, 
but that presented and inspectable something by means of which the 
visualizing is done” (p. 249). Here, as throughout the book, Price en- 
gages in numerous amusing and intriguing speculations. He assumes 
without question that there is such a thing as recogn: zing a mental image, 
and he asks how this takes place. His answer is that a visual image of a 
dog, although not a dog, is like a dog. It comes close to being a dog; 
at least it comes closer to being a dog than does the word “‘dog”’; so 
close that I recognize the image of a dog through the concept of Dog, 
whereas I do not recognize “‘dog”’ through the concept of Dog (pp. 
254-255). But if his image of a crocodile resembles a crocodile it also 
resembles, says Price, a tortoise, a muddy river, and a long loaf of 
French bread. How then, can he use his crocodile image for thinking 
of crocodiles rather than of the multitude of other things which it re- 
sembles? Price answers that what determines whether the image 
**means” Crocodile instead of Loaf of French Bread is the “‘mental set”’ 
of the thinker; and this is a matter of the other images that he produces 
or is ready to produce. As said before, this readiness ‘‘manifests itself in 
consciousness’’: ‘“The crocodile image, which is the only one present in 
fact, feels somewhat different according as the additional images I am 
ready to produce are of this sort or of that” (p. 274). Another teasing 
difficulty is: How can an image that resembles one particular dog very 
closely perform the function of being a symbol for dogs in general. 
Several cunning solutions are considered. One, credited to Hume, is 
that a solitary doglike image is sufficient to enable me to think of Dog, 
provided that other doglike images are “‘present in power”; another is 
that an image that brought Dog to mind would have to be a “‘generic”’ 
or “composite” image, in the sense of a composite photograph; still 
another is that there are images that are incomplete or indeterminant, 
and if I want to think of trees in general, I do it by having an in- 
determinant tree image which has the potentiality, and is felt to have 
it, of becoming oaklike or beechlike or elmlike, etc. 

Many of the queer problems about images that beset Price arise, 
I think, from his assumption that a mental image of a dog, say, re- 
sembles a dog. Resembles in what respect? Is there any characteristic 
at all that can be predicated, in the same sense, of both a mental image 
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and a dog? A dachshund is sausage-shaped. My image of a dachshund 
cannot be said to be sausage-shaped, unless this is a perverse way of 
reporting that it is an image of something sausage-shaped. The dog is 
two feet long and barks and pants and scratches itself, but not my 
image. The image is vivid, the dog is not. It is with respect to color that 
one is most inclined to say that one’s image of something resembles the 
something. It is not quite clear whether common usage tolerates the 
statement that my image of a dachshund is black and brown. (It does 
allow direct color predications of afterimages.) But even if it does, color 
is not predicated of a mental image in the same sense in which it is 
predicated of the dog; for, with certain limitations that are irrelevant 
here, whatever a man honestly declares to be true of his present mental 
image is, ipso facto, true. This is a feature of the use of sentences about 
mental images, and not a feature of the use of sentences about dogs. 
Price wrongly supposes that we recognize mental images. A man does 
not find out what his image is of by inspecting it, any more than a 
child finds out what the picture he is drawing is of by inspecting the 
picture. He tells us that it is a picture of a boat (although it looks like 
nothing at all); and so it is a picture of a boat. If a man who knows 
what a dachshund is says that he has an image of one, it is a logical 
absurdity to suppose that perhaps he is mistaken and that maybe his 
image is really an image of a schnauzer. Consequently, “‘recognizing”’ 
is out of place with regard to mental images, in that normal sense of 
‘“‘recognize” in which one can fail to recognize. 

Price treats Berkeley’s image theory with respect, but rejects it. We 
think with images, true enough: but we also think with behavior, 
gestures, drawings, dumb show, physical replicas, and even words. 

The theory that thinking consists in treating something as a sign of 
something else is given a lengthy and acute examination. Its main de- 
fect is found to be that it concentrates too exclusively on the activity 
of observing, interpreting and reacting to signs and symbols, and ig- 
nores the activity of producing signs and symbols. If A says to B, ‘““The 
train is pulling out,” B may begin to run for the station—..e., B is, on 
this theory, treating A’s words as a sign that the train is leaving. But 
what about A? Does he regard his own words as a sign that the train 
is leaving? Do they evoke in him the belief that it is? Price rightly says, 
of course not! ‘‘When I say ‘the cat is in the cupboard,’ this set of 
sounds is not for me a sign of the cat’s being in the cupboard” (p. 201). 

The relation between symbols and signs is considered in detail. 
Having rejected the view that symbols are a special sort of signs, and 
allowing that “sign-cognition” is thinking, although perhaps of a 
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primitive kind, Price goes on to examine the theory that “‘fully devel- 
oped” thinking consists in using symbols (in a stretched sense of 
symbol”). The natural rival of this theory is the “‘classical’’ concep- 
tion, according to which thinking is the inspection of intelligible objects. 
Classical views differ as to the nature of the intelligible objects: on one 
version they are extramental subsistents (universals); on another they 
are intramental occurrences (concepts or abstract ideas). What binds 
the classical views together is the notion that thinking is the inspection 
of these objects, so variously conceived. The classical theorists would 
even admit Price’s view that to possess a concept is to have a disposi- 
tion. What is in dispute is the nature of the occurrences by which the 
disposition is manifested, the classical theorists holding that the funda- 
mental manifestation is an act of apprehending a universal or an ab- 
stract idea. Price tries to put the question to the test by catching himself 
in the process of thinking. He wants to discover if there are any “‘in- 
tuitively presented thinkables” (whether universals or occurrent ab- 
stract ideas). He finds none (pp. 331, 333). But this answer is odd. 
Did he quite know what he was to look for? And is he quite sure that 
what was going on when he observed himself was thinking? 

Price writes with grace and lucidity. His book is well constructed, 
and it displays an impressive knowledge of the history of philosophical 
thought about thinking. His subtle discriminations between the opin- 
ions of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume on these matters are particularly 
pleasing. In every chapter he raises provocative questions: Do animals 
and babies have “‘the experience of Negation” and do they possess the 
concept of if? When a man points with his arm, why do we look in 
the direction of the outer end and not of the inner end? Is it because 
one end of the arm is thinner than the other? It is gratifying that Price 
has not arrived at that extreme sophistication that keeps some present- 
day philosophers from being puzzled about anything. In addition to 
the solid merits of his book there is the charm of its cats and crocodiles 
and gentle wit. He likes to pull the legs of his contemporaries, who are 
too talkative to notice images, and who greatly fear two accusations— 
either that they are “traditional minded,” or that they mix up philos- 
ophy with psychology. Some will think that Price’s thought and lan- 
guage is old fashioned (a pretty serious offense); others will find it a 
welcome respite from the racy jargons of current British philosophy. 

The idea that a concept is like a force is, nonetheless, unsatisfactory. 
Price says that it can be latent or that it can be aroused and in various 
degrees. When aroused it “manifests itself’ in behavior or talk or 
images, or in a preparedness to behave, talk or image, or in a state of 
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readiness for instances of the concept to present themselves. Price be- 
lieves that we must acknowledge that thinking sometimes takes the 
form of merely uttering words: “‘nothing is present to the mind” except 
the words. He says that “‘this discovery is, at first sight, very disconcert- 
ing. It seems to suggest at first sight, that when we think in words we are 
not really thinking; it suggests that concepts enter in no way into the 
process” (p. 347). This dismay is quieted by the further discovery that 
concepts are really at work after all, “determining just what words 
shall occur and what order they shall occur in.” And, likewise, when 
we think in images, “concepts enter into the process by determining 
the direction which the flow of images takes.’’ Concepts “‘make them- 
selves felt” by the way in which the words and images “come up,” 
something like the way, says Price, in which a mouse under the carpet 
makes itself felt by upward pressures (p. 348). 

But are not these “guiding forces” just as much of a metaphysical 
invention as are the “‘intelligible objects” that Price wishes to displace? 
When I ask questions, express opinions, make objections, does it ever 
seem to me as if something were guiding my words, preventing me from 
saying this and permitting me to say that? J have not had the experi- 
ence. Perhaps others have, but in any case it is surely unusual. And if 
someone did have it, would this prove that there was something guid- 
ing his words? When a man argues or gives orders is it true that “first 
one word comes up and then another and then another” (p. 348)? 
Such uncanny occurrences are, fortunately, infrequent. What distin- 
guishes thoughtful talk from thoughtless talk is not something under- 
neath the words that pushes and arranges them. Concepts are no more 
subterranean than they are celestial. One does not elucidate the nature 
of thought by substituting tactual for visual imagery. It is, in general, 
false that my utterance of the ambiguous word “bank,” “has for me 
a different feel according as the additional words on the tip of my 
tongue are appropriate to this sense of the word ‘bank’ or to that” 
(p. 275). But if one believes that the difference in sense, in concept, 
must be of such a nature that it could be felt—then one will feel it. 


' Norman MALCOLM 
Cornell University 


SCIENCE, LANGUAGE, AND HUMAN RIGHTS. American Philo- 
sophical Association, Eastern Division. Volume I. Papers for the 
symposia held at the annual meeting, at the College of the City of 
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New York, December 29-31, 1952. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. 211. $2.50. 


The Program Committee of the Eastern Division is to be highly 
complimented for this venture modeled somewhat on the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society. It does not include all the papers on the pro- 
gram but only those in the symposia, and even here only the two major 
contributions (the first being the original statement, the second osten- 
sibly a criticism of it), the shorter statements of the commentators 
being omitted. The publication of this volume before the meetings 
offers certain definite advantages: more time for discussion becomes 
available (this, unfortunately, was largely lost through allowing au- 
thors to give long extempore summaries), more informed and intelli- 
gent discussion from the floor is made possible, and more technical 
papers can be presented for discussion. Whether these and other po- 
tential advantages of this mode of publication are offset by its cost in 
money to the membership and of time and energy to the program 
committee is a matter for debate. I personally would like to see the 
experiment continued. 


The first symposium (I follow the order in the publication, not in 
the program) is on ‘‘Phenomenalism,” the symposiasts being Professors 


Roderick Firth and Max Black. The reviewer considers the debate in 
this instance to end in a draw. Firth admits that the use of sense-data 
language by epistemologists involves them in problems but contends 
that its rival, the language of appearing, makes it impossible to formu- 
late statements asserting or describing hallucinations or double images 
(since there are no single things or pairs of things that appear in these 
cases). Black does not defend the language of appearing but condemns 
that of sense data, partly because its rules have not been sufficiently 
clearly formulated by its users to solve such philosophical problems as 
*‘Are there unsensed sensa?”’ ‘“‘Can two persons experience the same 
sense datum?” and partly on the grounds that the real motive of its 
adoption is to attain incorrigibility, but that this entails the fatal conse- 
quence that it becomes useless as a tool of communication (since the 
incorrigibility arises from the immediacy and therefore privacy of its 
designata). This last argument seems quite irrelevant to the issue, for 
the sense-data language was not proposed as a substitute for ordinary 
language in everyday communication, but as an object segment in the 
epistemologist’s language (which contains higher meta-levels, through 
which Ars communication occurs, so far as that desirable result is at all 
achieved). The really interesting aspect of this discussion is the way 
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empirical and categorial (or factual and linguistic, if you please) con- 
siderations are intertwined. Black, who ostensibly makes the most ef- 
fort to keep them distinguished, really appears to confuse them most 
sinfully, as when he thinks he is answering Firth’s categorial point that 
the language of appearing cannot formulate statements about halluci- 
nations by the observation that no language will save one from the 
danger of suffering from them. 

In the second symposium, the participants, Professors Ernest Nagel 
and Carl Hempel, are in complete agreement that the types of concept 
and theory utilized in the social sciences are the same as those in the 
natural. The examples they choose and the ways they deal with them, 
however, are different. Nagel considers functional analyses in sociology, 
and his procedure is, far more than Hempel’s, polemical; and indeed 
it appears at times to rest on a philosophical commitment (to behavior- 
istic pragmatism), as when he opposes the assumption that the social 
scientist has a sympathetic insight, into the significance and purposes 
of the activities he studies, denied the physical scientist. Hempel’s 
paper, on the other hand, is more straightforwardly analytical and, 
though rather pedestrian at first, does achieve, in this reviewer’s esti- 
mation, an enlightening if not too exciting result, to the effect that 
Max Weber’s “ideal type” (which is the idea chosen for analysis) 
“reflects an attempt to advance concept formation in sociology from 
the stage of description and ‘empirical generalization,’ which is ex- 
emplified by most classificatory and ordering types, to the construc- 
tion of theoretical systems or models” (p. 71). 

In the third symposium, N. L. Wilson and R. M. Martin present 
answers to the question, ‘“‘What Is a Rule of Language?” These papers 
are examples of the type that cannot be intelligently discussed (save 
by an extremely small group of experts) if their first presentation is 
oral only. Indeed, even with the printed version at hand, the present 
reviewer is quite incompetent to evaluate Mr. Martin’s contention that 
with the formalization of a system of semantical meta-languages using 
multiple denotation as its primitive concept (that is, a relation between 
what would ordinarily be called a class name and the individuals com- 
prising the class), rather than the more usual relation of designation 
(between a proper name and its designatum), a great simplification 
can be attained as well as an avoidance of the Skolem paradox. On 
the other hand, he finds congenial and exciting Mr. Wilson’s position 
that a language is to be defined by the totality of its semantical rules, 
and that these must either directly give their designata or the latter 
must be determined by a set of synthetic assertions whose truth is 
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ascertained by empirical investigation. He finds it difficult to avoid the 
suspicion, however, that in specifying the second alternative Mr. Wil- 
son has confused psychological considerations with semantical; and 
that in the case of the first alternative our symposiast has not been 
fully clear as to just what is in the language—he treats as equivalent 
the statements, ““The word ‘Chicago’ designates the city of Chicago in 
Charles’ language” and ‘“The couple (‘Chicago,’ Chicago) is a member 
of Charles’ language,” although the former could be interpreted so as 
not to require that the city of Chicago be itself in Charles’ language, 
while the latter could not. 

Professors Vincent Tomas and Douglas Morgan discuss ““The Con- 
cept of Expression in Art” in the fourth symposium. Mr. Tomas starts 
with the generally accepted view that the aesthetic object in its sensu- 
ous and emotionally expressive characters is experienced as one. He 
argues that the proper analysis of this is that it really is one, and that 
its expressiveness is not a relation between two things (e.g., the sensu- 
ous surface and the feeling of the artist). Such a view has the advantage 
that it does not restrict aesthetically expressive objects to works of art; 
natural entities (such as landscapes or bits of driftwood) may also be 
included in this category. It also has a less fortunate consequence (in 
the eyes of the present reviewer), to the effect that creative artistic 
production is essentially selection (of materials already expressive of 
feelings), which hardly does justice to the wedding of technical skills, 
in dealing with the medium, and genuine aesthetic feeling in cases of 
great artistry, for this union would, so to speak, be already there and 
effected in nature. To the objection that it is a fact that sensuous 
surface and emotive expressiveness are independent variables, Tomas 
answers that this probably rests (as do most arguments for the two- 
term theory) on a confusion of aesthetic object with ontological. The 
former is something phenomenological, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that two persons finding the same musical composition to be ex- 
pressive of different feelings really are experiencing the same aesthetic 
object. Mr. Morgan, in criticizing Tomas’ position, really shifts the 
ground from an analysis of the nature of aesthetic expression (which 
at least in the main is Tomas’ concern) to the question of the locus of 
the emotion said to be expressed. This seems to me unfortunate, since 
it tends to drop out the problem of aesthetic analysis in favor of a 
causal-ontological question (though the former is in no sense saved by 
Tomas’ insistence that the aesthetic object is phenomenological). 
What is aesthetic expressiveness and what is its relation to sensuous 
content seems to me still in need of clarification. 
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The last pair of papers, by Professors A. J. Melden and W. K. 
Frankena, are on ““The Concept of Universal Human Rights.” If this 
is, as I consider it to be, almost a model for this kind of symposium, 
it is due in large measure to the character of the contribution of the 
second symposiast. Mr. Frankena’s paper presents a very fundamental 
set of criticisms of Melden’s, yet it is eminently fair and moreover is 
never merely negative but constitutes a positive contribution to the 
problems discussed. It errs chiefly in one respect, that it seems to treat 
certain clarifications of Mr. Melden’s thought as more explicitly in- 
volved in the commitments of the latter than in point of fact they are. 
First, a relatively minor example. Frankena ascribes Melden’s avoid- 
ance of contradiction in holding both that there are universal human 
rights and that they are not normatively airtight rules to a denial of 
the correlativity of right and duty. To me, Melden’s position seems 
rather to be that utterances of human rights are invitations to moral 
performances which, as appealing to morally responsible individuals, 
must suppose the latter capable of judgment of the conditions and 
hence of denying in particular cases their relevant application. This 
ties in with my second and major example, for Frankena has separated 
this issue of universality as one of normative ethics from such meta- 
ethical questions as the ultimately cognitive or noncognitive character 
of moral sentences. It is, I would think, Melden’s conception that ex- 
ceptions to the universality of human rights do not function like 
exceptions to, say, factual generalizations, precisely because the uni- 
versality in the former is regulative of performances. That is, Melden’s 
position would seem to rest on a tacit assumption of what Frankena 
explicitly denies, viz., that commitments in normative ethics are not in- 
dependent of standpoints in meta-ethics. I hasten to add that this is a 
criticism of Frankena’s exposition of Melden; as a positive view, I am 
entirely in agreement with Mr. Frankena, even in the extreme and 
striking consequence he draws that meta-ethical relativism does not 
entail normative relativism (indeed, I would also subscribe to the 
converse). 

Everett W. HAL 
University of North Carolina 


BENTHAM AND THE ETHICS OF TODAY. By Davip Baum- 
GARDT. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp: xiv, 
584. $9.00. 


In an unusually thorough, careful, and scholarly study, Dr. Baum- 
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gardt has analyzed Jeremy Bentham’s works and evaluated them from 
the point of view of the contribution they can make to contemporary 
systematic ethics. The unusual combination, embodied in this work, of 
great scholarly ability, wide acquaintance with the relevant literature, 
and keen interest in the solution of the basic problems of ethics, gives 
it exceptional value not only to historical scholars but also to all those 
who would argue for or against hedonism. 


On the scholarly side, Baumgardt has done a monumental job. He 
has organized Bentham’s works, published and unpublished, in order 
of their composition and has searched them carefully for all statements 
of ethical import. These he analyses, elucidates, and evaluates. Some- 
times, as with the utility principle, he considers carefully the sources of 
Bentham’s views. In this instance he concludes that although Bentham 
did not originate the principle, he did state it clearly and consistently 
and elaborated it and applied it in detail. Bentham thought of him- 
self, indeed, as the Newton rather than the Bacon of moral theory. 
Baumgardt is more concerned, however, to discuss the consistency of 
Bentham’s views, their truth or falsity, and their adequacy, in the 
light of contemporary knowledge, as answers to fundamental ethical 
questions. 


There are but few gaps, and those I think justified, in Baumgardt’s 
studies of Bentham’s writings. He minimizes consideration of Dumont’s 
edition of the Traités de législation civile et pénale, on the ground that 
Dumont, with perhaps the best will in the world, modified Bentham’s 
manuscripts considerably in order to give them ‘‘a somewhat dubious 
attractiveness.” He also minimizes examination of the Deontology, be- 
cause he judges it to be “‘even less the work of Bentham himself than 
Dumont’s edition of the Traités.”” Each of these judgments of Baum- 
gardt’s are supported by ample quotations and comparisons with work 
Bentham published himself. The one regrettable omission concerns 
Charles Warren Everett’s publication in 1945 of Bentham’s The Limits 
of Jurisprudence Defined. This second part of Bentham’s Introduction ap- 
peared when Baumgardt’s manuscript was virtually complete, and he 
was able to refer to it only in one paragraph and a few footnotes. 
Since, however, it is concerned almost exclusively with jurisprudence, 
Baumgardt trusts that the “comparative exhaustiveness of [his] analy- 
sis of Bentham’s ethics” is not impaired. 


Six appendixes present hitherto unpublished manuscripts of Ben- 
tham. The first appears to contain Bentham’s first use of the term 
“utilitarian.” Of the others, Appendix IV, which deals in particular 
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detail with the principles of a moral calculus, is the longest and, I 
think, the most interesting. 


In his treatment of the lasting import of Bentham’s work in ethics, 
Baumgardt stresses again and again the “‘censorial’? method which 
Bentham insisted on as contrasted with the “expository” method of 
Blackstone. Far from neglecting the distinction between the “is”? and 
the ‘fought to be,” Bentham consistently addressed himself to chal- 
lenging moral judgments, to asking about statements of value or moral 
obligation, ‘“‘Why?” or “How do you know?” “Why is love a good 
motive?” ‘“‘Why is malice a bad one?” “‘Why ought we to keep prom- 
ises?”’ ““Why ought we to avoid war?” 


As we know, the one answer to such questions which Bentham re- 
garded as adequate is that motives or actions are good to the extent 
that their consequences are likely to produce a greater balance of hap- 
piness than any possible alternative. However, as Baumgardt stresses 
repeatedly, Bentham did not put forward the greatest-happiness prin- 
ciple, the principle of utility, as a dogma. He presented it rather as an 
intuitive hypothesis, a hypothesis to be verified by noting its applica- 
bility to all sorts of problems, whether of “‘private ethics” or of juris- 
prudence. No other method, he held, can work as well. Thus, on the 
one hand, he pointed out the fruitlessness of trying to derive what we 
ought to do from tautologous definitions. On the other hand, he re- 
jected synthetic a priori intuitions as a group of self-inconsistent dogmas 
which yield no knowledge because they are ungrounded. Only the 
scientific empirical method of searching for a consistent, unifying, and 
applicable hypothesis seemed to him useful in ethical inquiry. Un- 
fortunately, although this general approach seems promising, neither 
Bentham nor Baumgardt specify the nature of the confirming facts. 
And neither tells us how these facts will serve to confirm (1) judgments 
of value, (2) judgments of obligation, or (3) the principle of utility. 


Baumgardt lays repeated emphasis on Bentham’s careful discussions 
of motives and dispositions. They indicate his refusal to accept even 
prima facie plausible dicta about the absolute values of certain motives, 
and his insistence on challenging such dogmas by a demand for evi- 
dence. Bentham points to concrete instances in which concern for one’s 
fellows has bad results and malice has good results. On the basis of 
such instances he argues that no motive is always good or bad, that at 
most motives of certain kinds tend to have, or normally have, good 
results, or on the contrary bad results, and thus only in this indirect 
way may properly be called good or bad. The goodness or badness of 
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motives, or of dispositions, is not an intrinsic characteristic of them, 
but a function of their consequences, actual, normal, or intended, de- 
pending on whether the value asserted is actual, normal, or intentional. 

In only two instances, it seems to me, does Baumgardt push the de- 
fense of Bentham too far. After having made a good case for Bentham’s 
rejection of the view that either motives or dispositions are intrinsically 
good, he writes, ““To this we may even add that all that is said here 
about motives and moral qualities applies also to the modern concept 
of intrinsic moral values” (p. 267; cf. p. 528). And yet elsewhere he in- 
sists that Bentham does not commit the naturalistic fallacy, that he 
“never defined morally good simply as pleasurable,” that he “quite 
agrees that ethical judgments are value judgments and that they are 
to be distinguished from all judgments concerned solely with the given” 
(p. 318). Baumgardt writes that Bentham “consistently tries to demon- 
strate (1) why only pleasure can be ultimately considered to be good 
and (2) why every pleasure, even the pleasure felt by the criminal, is 
morally good, qua pleasure” (p. 211). This is to say, I take it, that 
pleasure, concrete occurrences of pleasantness, and only pleasure, is 
intrinsically good. If this is Bentham’s account, as Baumgardt’s evi- 
dence seems to show it to be, then Baumgardt ought not to suggest 
that Bentham would deny all attributions of intrinsic value. He denies 
them to motives, to dispositions, and to actions, but not to hedonic 
tones. 

Perhaps because of Baumgardt’s reluctance to admit that Bentham 
holds that pleasure has the characteristic of being intrinsically good, 
he seems never to present any explicit evidence for such a statement. 
Yet if, as Baumgardt shows, Bentham is not uttering an analytic state- 
ment and is not being dogmatic in this contention, evidence should be 
forthcoming. 

The second point on which, it seems to me, Baumgardt overstates 
Bentham’s case is in the defense of psychological egoism. He gives as 
the basis of Bentham’s denial of “‘absolute disinterestedness” (p. 416) 
the fact that an interest which moves an agent to action must be an 
interest of the agent. (Where is the antipsychological egoist who would 
deny it?) But he quotes Bentham as asserting that some, though per- 
haps relatively only a few, interests of agents are interests in philan- 
thropy. “I admit the existence of a disposition to self-sacrifice” (p. 417). 
Do not statements such as these clear Bentham of the charge of being a 
psychological egoist? Baumgardt says they do, but only with this limita- 
tion, that “‘the disinterestedness of an action does not exclude all self- 
regarding interest of the same action; it includes some personal interest 
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in that action, this interest being the cause of that act” (p. 419). But 
does not this qualification commit the error of identifying the interest 
of a person with a self-regarding interest? Why not admit that a per- 
son can have a personal interest (i.e., an interest which is his own) in 
the welfare of another? 

The above criticisms should be taken in perspective. Because of their 
limited number and character they are indicative not of general dis- 
agreement with Baumgardt’s interpretation of Bentham and his de- 
fense of a consistent utilitarianism, but rather of massive agreement 
and of great satisfaction with a difficult job that has been very well 
done. : 

Nor should mention of the points which Baumgardt has emphasized 
in his analytical study of Bentham be regarded as a summary of his 
discussion. Rather, that study and that discussion are well-nigh ex- 
haustive. There is almost no aspect of Bentham’s writings touching on 
ethics which has been neglected. Baumgardt examines with care, for 
example, Bentham’s criticisms of natural law and natural rights, of the 
social-contract theories, of the ethics of custom, of reliance either on 
the dicta of the common man or on the “time-honored” ethics of the 
professional moralist. He discusses Bentham’s changing views about 
the possibility of a qualitative felicific calculus, his account of the sanc- 
tions of morality, and of the relative identity of all men’s motives. He 
brings out with care the critical implications of Bentham’s work for 
such contemporary writers as Stevenson, Ayer, Moore, Broad, Ross, 
C. I. Lewis, Bergson, and even Simone de Beauvoir. And he is explicit 
about Bentham’s blind spots and weaknesses. There are even touches 
of humor, as when Bentham is quoted to the effect that the ruling few 
of course reject utilitarianism as dangerous since it prefers the happi- 
ness of the many to that of the few. Again, in discussing women’s 
rights, Bentham points out that the intrinsic value of happiness does 
not vary with the sex of its possessor. 

In short the work is an exhaustive and scholarly study of Bentham, 
of very high value. No student of the history of ethics and no student 
of contemporary ethical problems should neglect it. 


Cuar.es A. BAYLIs 
Duke University 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF JOSIAH ROYCE. Edited, with 
an Introductory Essay, by Stuart Gerry Brown. Syracuse, N.Y., 
Syracuse University Press, 1952. Pp. 239. $3.00. 
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This is a companion volume of selections to The Social Philosophy of 
Josiah Royce, published by the same press in 1950 and edited also by 
Professor Brown, the incumbent in the chair of Citizenship and Ameri- 
can Culture at Syracuse University. The 1950 volume was selected 
from books relatively unfamiliar—Provincialism, Race Questions, The 
Hope of the Great Community, War and Insurance—and one essay from a 
much-read work, The Philosophy of Loyalty. The present volume abounds 
in the familiar. One hundred pages are selected from The Problems of 
Christianity, about fifty from The World and the Individual, and the re- 
maining essays are drawn from The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (the 
noteworthy chapter on “The Possibility of Error”), The Conception of 
Immortality, and again, The Philosophy of Loyalty. Where the first volume 
rescued Royce’s ruminations on social theory from a literature that 
was particularized and contemporary—too much so perhaps to be ever 
reread except by scholars—the second volume serves to particularize 
and to focus a literature that at this date seems too abstract and gen- 
eral and impersonal and systematic to be religious. Just as the con- 
tinuous use of solemn rhetoric in church betrays faith, so is Royce 
betrayed by his style and language and themes. Professor Brown’s 
introductory essay declares Royce’s religious intentions, and the selec- 
tions which follow show Royce interpreting (as the editor says, p. 5) 
“‘Christianity in directly human terms.” 

Any editor of a volume of selections is subject to the responsibility of 
justifying his choice of materials. There will undoubtedly be many 
readers who will wish for an essay or chapter not herein included. But 
Professor Brown’s selections serve the purposes he asks of them and 
these very well. Royce can be read here as an interpreter of Pauline 
doctrines who shows “how the miraculous might also be human”’ (edi- 
tor’s Introduction, p. 1). That Royce is “‘a modernist in the sense that 
he cannot accept unsupported dogma or revelation” (p. 3) and not a 
supernaturalist, “‘at least in the older understanding of the term” (p. 
4),—this also one has in Royce’s own words. That nothing has hap- 
pened in the forty years since Royce finished his work which would 
have led him to change his view (p. 7) is not so apparent from the 
selections. Though the ethical situation in which Royce discovered 
needs and to which his writings addressed a theory of salvation and 
atonement does have a terrifying persistency, this does not argue that 
Royce’s theories would have been the same today. Whatever the merit 
of his essay on “‘The Possibility of Error,” it seems likely that recent 
logical and epistemological theory might have made some difference to 
him. Santayana once said that those whose philosophical interests are 
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expended in building abstract systems are almost sure to ignore their 
own ignorance. But Royce was not obtuse, and it seems to me that his 
strenuous dialectical efforts and his striving for validity and precision 
are the mark of a thinker who believed his ideas perfectible but not 
perfect. 

But to turn to Royce’s writings themselves. Clearly Royce was 
bothered by Christianity. It was a major problem, enough so to merit 
his most mature and extended treatment. Royce is unwilling, and 
probably believed it to be intellectually and ethically indefensible, to 
accept the “‘kerygma” account, i.e., the bare historical message of the 
New Testament. He argues the necessity of mediation, of the com- 
munity of interpretation, and this translates his concern from the his- 
torical account to the philosophical and theological systems of Chris- 
tendom. But supernaturalism, as the editor also points out, is not 
plausible to Royce, and he seeks, therefore, another system into which 
he can translate and by which salvation can be understood and medi- 
ated. A. E. Taylor reports with surprise his discovery that Royce never 
went to church, but it would have been more shocking had he done so 
Royce rejected the direct translation of Christianity into institutional 
and historical forms along with his rejection of the propositional system 
in which it had been mediated. It may be that Royce was a modernist, 
but he was not so radical as ever to appear irrelevant. In accord with 
his theory that ““To declare that anything whatever is a fact, is simply 
to assert that some proposition ... is a true proposition” (p. 119), 
Royce argued also that religious truth is propositional and cognitive. 
The locus of true religion is not supernature or superhistory b... is ix 
what for Royce at least is the self-transcendency of the knowing state. 

**My present form and span of consciousness” (p. 84) was not a 
simple given. As Royce understood his own reflective life, he avers 
that it stands related to a past and a future (time, interest, will), to 
‘fan eternal type of insight” and a flow of percepts, to individuality and 
community, to “‘grief and imagination” (p. 129) and to “the world’s 
conscious life” (p. 123). Royce believed that the unity which intelli- 
gence articulated and analyzed was an ontological unity. He was not 
able to show any better than anyone else, however, the nature of the 
relation between the unity in discourse, or the unity between things 
known and talked about, and the world of facts and things. ““To be” 
is to be in the universe of propositions, and for Royce there seems to be 
no distinction between promise and performance, actual and inten- 
tional existence, except as one can describe them in degrees of con- 
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sciousness or propositional relatedness. To make things intelligible one 
must put them into a system of meanings and/or a system of discourse. 
But why ought more to be admitted? What are for Professor Brown the 
‘‘human terms” into which Royce translated an otherwise barbarous 
and unscientific faith are also the categories disguising an enormous 
leap of faith—a leap in which the conditions permitting intelligibility 
are asserted to be the conditions permitting existence itself. 

That Royce should experience difficulty with supernaturalistic cate- 
gories is understandable enough. All kinds of opponents to supernatural- 
ism have existed and do exist. But Royce’s criticisms were of a different 
order than most. He writes as if his faith and passion and interest is 
the same as that of the Christians of all time and that only the sup- 
porting argumentive structure is different. He is right in the latter 
point, for his proposals, though not entirely novel, are at least richer 
and more fully developed than those of other idealists, and they are 
most certainly, in turn, different from those of the supernaturalistic 
tradition. But to assume as he does that his commitment is Christian 
seems to me to be a singular instance of insensitivity. Charles S. Pierce, 
after reading The World and the Individual, wrote to William James 
commending the work but then added the remark: “I don’t think it 
very good taste to stuff it so full of the name of God.” Royce’s transla- 
tion of Christianity into new categories exacts a price which he does 
not acknowledge paying. One wonders as one reads whether every 
aspiration, every intention, every act of love, every purpose, is actually 
so Christian as Royce’s argument warrants. What Royce gains by 
generalizing, he seems to lose on the side of decisiveness. And one can 
only wish that the Apostle Paul, who spoke very clearly on many mat- 
ters pertaining to Christianity, could read Royce’s assertion that ““The 
Apostle has discovered a special instance of one of the most significant 
of all moral and religious truths. . . .”” This is not what Paul said about 
the Christian faith, but it is what Royce says about it. Everything par- 
ticular illustrates the general, and the most general is true and Chris- 
tian. There is here no scandal and no offense and, I believe, no faith 
either except another and less obvious variety. 

Reading Royce is the occasion for wondering whether the difficulty 
in religious discourse does not inhere in asserting that religious truth 
is propositional, and that an act of faith is the act of believing a truth 
claim. The undignified spectacle of religious thinkers translating re- 
ligion into one system of discourse after another in order to escape the 
critics—metaphysics, history, revealed scriptural truths, panlogistics— 
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perhaps can only stop if intellectual inquiry turns to the issue of the 
nature of religious truth and the related question of whether cognitive 
claims are essential to the religious life. 

Paut L. HoLmer 
University of Minnesota 


THEODICY. Essays on the Goodness of God, the Freedom of Man, 
and the Origin of Evil. By G. W. Lerpniz. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by AusTIN Farrer. Translated by FE. M. Huccarp. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. 448. $6.50. 


This first complete translation into English of Leibniz’ Theodicy is 
an event of major importance. That such a masterpiece should have 
had to wait more than two centuries before being translated in its 
entirety is certainly astonishing, though this neglect may be accounted 
for by the fact that not so long ago every scholar would have under- 
stood the French original, rather than by a lack of interest in the book. 
It must be stated, however, that the Theodicy is one of those “great 
books” which are quoted far more frequently than perused: with the : 
effect that its content, known only from hearsay, has been made into 
conventional slogans about “the best of all possible worlds” and similar 
platitudes efficiently dealt with in Voltairean satires, but which are as 
adequate as expressions of Leibnizian thought as “everything is rela- 
tive” is of Einstein’s theory. It is true also that fundamental problems 
of philosophy are treated in the Theodicy in a theological language 
which has to be understood if it is to be carried over into current 
philosophical terminology—a condition which very few contemporary 
philosophers are able to fulfill, since the theological ancestry of modern 
philosophy seems to be forgotten. 

Austin Farrer, who has written the introduction to this edition, is 
no exception in this respect. His pages not infrequently convey the im- 
pression that he pats Leibniz condescendingly on the shoulder, for- 
giving him for certain bizarre ideas since he was not responsible for 
having been born into such a dark age and might have done better 
had he studied analytical philosophy at Cambridge. Toward a person 
of Leibniz’ stature, such an attitude is rather embarrassing. Farrer 
does not seem to be very familiar, at any rate, with the more technical 
parts of Leibniz’ philosophic work, since he bases his interpretation 
much too exclusively on the popular Theodicy, which—he fails to men- 
tion this origin—embodies conversations with the crown princess of 
Prussia. Nor does he seem to be well informed about Leibniz’ life and 
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the intellectual climate of his time. Leibniz, he asserts, ‘“‘was offered 
academic chairs, but . . . declined them” (p. 8); obviously this is a con- 
fusion with Spinoza. The account of Leibniz’ irenic attempts (p. 10) is 
throughout contrary to fact. That, in theology, Pierre Bayle “‘was an 
orthodox Calvinist” (p. 35), must appear absurd to anybody who 
knows about Bayle’s indefatigable fight against the Calvinist orthodoxy. 
Similar errors could be pointed out in great number. 

The translation, for which E. M. Huggard is responsible, is in gen- 
eral faithful and readable. Not a few misunderstandings can be pointed 
out, however, among which the following are rather serious and ought 
to be corrected in future editions. 

For their different conditions would be indistinguishable (p. 69, |. 17), read: 
their differences would be indiscernible. (The passage refers, of course, 
to Leibniz’ identity of indiscernibles.) For linking together (pp: 73, 75), 
read: concatenation. For remote operation (p. 85, 1. 2 from the bottom), 
read: action in distance. For probability (p. 97, 1. 15 from the bottom), 
read: verisimilitude. For contrary (p. 106, 1. 16 from the bottom), read: 
contradictory. For specific (p. 113, 1. 9), read: assignable. For ostensible 
maxims (p. 120, 1. 19 from the bottom), read: maxims concerning ap- 
pearances. For inculpate him (p. 125, 1. 9), read: impute them to him. 
For Power relates to being (p. 127, |. 3 from the bottom), read: Power 
tends toward being. For dimensional mass (p. 155, 1. 13 from the bottom), 
read: extended mass. For expectation (p. 175, 1. 12), read: foresight. 
For combination (p. 178, 1. 17), read: concatenation. For when there was 
a Duke Regent of his Religion (p. 178, 1. 11 from the bottom), read: when 
the ruling Duke was of his religion. For people that he knows are destined 
not to accept it; and so destined by this refusal to make themselves more criminal 
(p. 186, 1. 20-22), read: people that he knows will not accept it, and 
become through this refusal more criminal. For things that have mutual 
relations (p. 261, 1. 13 from the bottom), read: relative things. For care- 
fully (p. 261, 1. 4, 5 from the bottom), read: conveniently. For in an 
undefined way (p. 266, 1. 9), read: indefinitely. For undefined (p. 266, 1. 16), 
read: indefinite. For expenditure of the spirit, though they be made good (p. 
282, ll. 7-8), read: expenditure of [animal] spirits, though they be re- 
stored. For acquirements (p. 283, 1. 7 from the bottom), read: knowledge. 
For deviation (pp. 310, 311), read: swerving. For puts forth effort (p. 322, 
1. 12), read: strives. For experiment (p. 334, 1. 11), read: experience. 
For is done (p. 364, 1. 16 from the bottom), read: one does. For in the 
highest degree (p. 365, 1. 3), read: virtually. (Leibniz uses the word 
eminemment, a translation of the Latin eminenter, for which only thought- 
less use of a dictionary can suggest the English in the highest degree.) 
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For leads to (p. 365, 1. 14), read: tends toward. For clearly (p. 365, 1. 16), 
read: distinctly. For contradict (p. 395, 1. 5), read: annoy. For degenerate 
scholasticism (p. 407, 1. 1), read: late schoolmen. 

There are no footnotes in this edition, even though many passages 
require them today. It is nowhere indicated, for instance, that the 
author of the famous On the Origin of Evil, which is so often referred to 
by Leibniz and even made the object of a special appendix, was Wil- 
liam King. No principle appears to have been followed in the treat- 
ment of scores of book titles mentioned in the text. Many are translated 
from French and Latin into English, even when Leibniz does not quote 
them with any precision, and italicized without reason. For instance, 
Leibniz refers to his articles in the “‘Journal de Leipsic,” which Mr. 
Huggard translates as the Leipzig Journal (italicized). There was no 
periodical of this name; Leibniz, of course, meant the Acta Eruditorum. 
Due to this procedure, many references have become unidentifiable. 
Likewise, some of.the names in the French text given in the Latin- 
ized or Gallicized form, are rendered here in the vernacular, others 
are not, or incorrectly, so that it is often difficult to identify the person. 
In view of this tendency to translate what never should be translated, 
it appears so much more surprising that the Greek and Latin quota- 
tions in which the Theodicy abounds are reproduced without translation. 

The highly important Latin Causa Det which concludes all the edi- 
tions of the Theodicy has been omitted in this one because, as the editor 
contends, “‘it satisfied the academic requirements of its day, but would 
not, presumably, be of any interest to many modern readers” (p. 443). 
This omission is very regrettable and its justification, specious. When 
he published the Theodicy, Leibniz was sixty-four years old and held no 
academic position, so he did not have to satisfy “‘academic require- 
ments” of any sort. He added the Causa Dei for the international 
learned world, for the professional philosophers and theologians; while 
the bulk of the work, like everything he wrote in French, was designed 
for the much wider circle of the honnétes hommes. And as to the content 
of the Latin opuscule, its concise, rigorous, and masterful exposition 
offers a much better epitome of Leibniz’ metaphysical theology than 
does the popular and sometimes rather prolix and polemical main work. 

Despite these reservations, it must be stated that this edition satisfies 
an urgent need. It is to be hoped that it will be widely read, and used 
in the teaching of Leibniz’ philosophy. 

Pau. SCHRECKER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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HUMES INTENTIONS. By J. A. Passmore. London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. Pages ix, 164. $3.75 (18/-). 


Professor Passmore advances the thesis that Hume’s philosophy issues 
from a “single overriding intention” (p. 2) and from several purposes 
subordinate to it (p. vii). The “single over-riding intention,” he holds, 
was to construct a system of the social sciences, including morals and 
aesthetics! (pp. 3-4). He contends that Hume regarded these sub- 
jects as consisting, severally, of bodies of causal laws discoverable by 
application of “the experimental method of reasoning” to the phe- 
nomena to be explained. The most important of the subordinate in- 
tentions was, Professor Passmore seems to hold, to develop a logic of 
empirical reasoning which would provide a secure foundation, a clear 
understanding of the empirical method, for the social and natural 
sciences alike (pp. 7-8). Professor Passmore’s recurrent theme is that 
with respect to this auxiliary intention, Hume failed to supply the logic 
for a method by which a science of any sort whatever might be created 
(pp. 150-151); and the reader concludes that, in Professor Passmore’s 
eyes, Hume’s “‘single overriding intention” remains in his work un- 
fulfilled. 

There are three points to notice in Hume’s logic of empirical reason- 
ing as Professor Passmore understands it. (1) No empirical inference 
employs “‘objective, formal implication” (p. 20). The use of this rela- 
tion occurs only in demonstration, i.e., in inference from self-evident 
premises to necessarily true conclusions; and demonstration is appro- 
priate only to mathematics (p. 20). (2) Empirical reasoning is of two 
sorts. The first consists in generalization from particular cases (pp. 44, 
55); the second, in inference from a matter of fact to its cause or effect 
(pp. 21-22). (3) Since empirical reasoning makes no use of “‘objective, 
formal implication,” we do not employ the principle of induction in 
empirical inference of the first sort; rather, our generalizing inference 
is simply the habit of expecting constant conjunctions, experienced in 
the past, to continue in the future (p. 55). Empirical reasoning of the 
second sort, because it makes no use of implication, does not employ a 
general statement in its passage from one matter of fact to another; it 
consists merely in the habit of expecting one causal companion given 
the other (pp. 21, 30). 

Hume’s logic of empirical reasoning results, according to Professor 


* Professor Passmore holds (p. 10) that Hume later excluded morals and 
criticism (aesthetics) from this treatment, but he argues that this exclusion 
formed no part of Hume’s original intention. 
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Passmore, from a construction of logic as a set of generalizations de- 
scribing inferences we call “correct.” The author accuses Hume of a 
deliberate attempt to convert logic or philosophy into, or to “displace” 
it by, descriptive psychology (p. 154). By use of the two kinds of em- 
pirical inference revealed by psychological observation, Hume hoped, 
we are told, to give a form to the social sciences analogous to that of 
Newtonian physics; and by use of inference of the second sort, Hume 
proposed to construct a scientific picture of the social world. The diffi- 
culty which Professor Passmore finds in Hume’s scheme is that, al- 
though by such a method one might find a world pervaded by regulari- 
ties, it would have no better guarantee than one built up by super- 
stition (p. 55). Scientific reasoning as revealed by psychological de- 
scription, as devoid of relations of implication which only philosophy 
can find, is no less a blind habit than is superstitious fancy. We con- 
clude that in Professor Passmore’s opinion, Hume’s subordinate inten- 
tion, the intention to develop a logic of empirical reasoning by use of 
psychological method (p. 60), was an extreme blunder. It carries with 
it a skepticism which destroys the social and the natural sciences and 
common sense together. In endeavoring to realize his subordinate in- 
tention toward logic, Hume precluded the success of his “‘single over- 
riding intention.” 

When Professor Passmore is concerned to defend the thesis that 
Hume’s work in logic was subordinate to his “‘single overriding inten- 
tion,”’ he is altogether successful; Hume’s words as well as his deeds 
adequately support it as Professor Passmore shows. 

But the author’s chief objection to Hume’s philosophy is ques- 
tionable. He argues that in working out his subordinate intention 
of creating a psychological logic, Hume precipitated himself into 
skepticism and assured the failure of his primary objective. If this con- 
tention can be sustained, we must conclude that Hume, with an in- 
ability to notice how poorly skepticism would advance his primary 
purpose, was, intellectually, at least a little less than competent. But 
it is not well argued, for it is based upon an inadequate interpretation 
of the texts and a failure to recognize the distinction between a psy- 
chological description and a philosophical analysis of inference. 

In support of his allegation that Hume excluded implicative rela- 
tions from empirical inference, Professor Passmore relies chiefly on two 
passages. With respect to the first kind of empirical reasoning, i.e., 
generalization from particular cases, he refers (p. 37) to a passage in 
which Hume seems to challenge anyone to show that the inference 
from conjunctions experienced in the past to their continuance in the 
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future is made by a “chain of reasoning.” * An examination of the 
surrounding statements, however, shows that Hume does not question 
the ‘‘justness” of the generalizing inference, but the possibility that 
any ‘“‘chain of reasoning”? could show the principle of induction, the 
principle which in conjunction with particular cases implies the rele- 
vant general statement, to be either necessarily or probably true.* Pro- 
fessor Passmore ignores other passages * in which we find Hume say- 
ing that inferences are often telescoped,. although under leisurely cir- 
cumstances they can be expanded into genuine arguments. The burden 
of much of Hume’s writing is that the principle of induction cannot be 
justified; it is not that particular cases of inference to general statements 
do not exemplify relations of implication. 

In support of his view that Hume excludes implicative relations from 
the second kind of empirical inference, i.e., inference from a matter of 
fact to its cause or effect, Professor Passmore (pp. 21-22) relies on a 
passage § in which Hume asserts that causal inference may consist of 
only two ideas, that of the cause and that of the effect. Hume adds, 
however, that other inferences of this sort contain ideas interposed “‘to 
connect the two extremes.” Moreover, in the section where this passage 
occurs, Hume is concerned to develop a theory of belief; and his com- 
ment about some inferences to causes or effects illustrates that theory, 
not his theory of the nature of the inference. Professor Passmore’s in- 
terpretation of Hume’s treatment of empirical reasoning is considerably 
strained. 

The inappropriateness of Professor Passmore’s objection is rendered 
more acute because of a failure, on his part, to notice the distinction 
between psychological description and philosophical analysis. His ob- 
jection against Hume’s logic, that it supports a skepticism which dis- 
solves all empirical inference, is based on his view that Hume en- 
deavored to develop a logic of empirical inference simply by general- 
izing from a psychological description of the inferences of those we call 
“the wise” or “the philosophical’ (p. 60). It is difficult to see with 
what inferences other than these one could begin to understand the 
nature of empirical inference. But, in any event, there is a difference 
between observing what happens when “‘the wise” make empirical in- 
ferences and rendering explicit the constituents of those inferences. The 
description of what happens is psychology, but the analysis of the con- 


* An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Selby-Bigge ed., p. 34. 
* Cf. e.g., ibid., pp. 32-35. 

*E.g., Treatise, Selby-Bigge ed., pp. 103-106, 153. 

* Treatise, Selby-Bigge ed., pp. 96-97n. 
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stituents of such inferences is philosophy. There is much of both in 
Hume’s writing, and he does not distinguish clearly between the two. 
Surely, however, precisely because he does not make this distinction 
clearly, he could not have endeavored deliberately to convert logic or 
philosophy into psychology. If his readers keep the distinction in mind, 
they will find that they can winnow out his philosophy from his psy- 
chology. Only if they fail to do so will they find it plausible to hold, as 
Professor Passmore does, that Hume intended to make logic a chapter 
of descriptive psychology, thereby ushering in skepticism and assuring, 
by the manner in which he attempted to achieve his subordinate in- 
tention, the failure of his major purpose. 
KINGSLEY PRICE 

Johns Hopkins University 


ROGER BACON AND HIS SEARCH FOR A UNIVERSAL SCIENCE. 
By Stewart C. Easton. New York, Columbia University Press; 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell & Mott Ltd., 1952. Pp. viii, 255. $4.00. 


This work is a study of the life of Roger Bacon in which his philo- 
sophical writings are reported on and compared with the work of his 
contemporaries. There is a most thorough bibliography, of which the 
author has made good use. His carefully documented account of philo- 
sophical teaching at Oxford and Paris in the thirteenth century will be 
very useful to the student. 

In an extraordinarily pleasant style Dr. Easton undertakes to recon- 
struct Roger’s personality and the order of composition of his works 
from the remarks about himself to be found in his wiitings. He lays 
considerable weight on Roger’s failure to take a theological degree and 
the consequent exclusion from the usual manner of treatment of the 
questions that engaged his attention. The portrait of the man, of the 
manner of composition of his writings, and of the books, men, and 
lectures contemporary to him are conveyed with great vividness. There 
is every evidence of the scrupulous accuracy of his historical statements. 

Dr. Easton does not attempt a detailed philosophical analysis of the 
actual writings and admits that he is a medieval historian, not a 
philosopher himself. This no doubt explains the presence in Chapter 
IX, “The Universal Science of Roger Bacon,” of what are, for this 
reviewer, unsatisfactory passages. For example, he seems to suppose 
that Hume denied that one thing causes another rather than to have 
offered an analysis of what is meant when we use the word. For he 
says that in speaking of a process we say that the first stage causes the 
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second, “though we have known ever since Hume that this is really not 
so”’ (p. 169). Even more unfortunate is that he should say of mathematics 
rather than of physics that “ultimately the best experimental proof for 
the correctness of our mathematics is the verifiable fact that the George 
Washington Bridge has so far withstood the theoretically calculated 
strains put upon it in practice” (p. 175). Last of all, I cannot see the 
justice of the complaint that Aristotle’s ethics “is not based on his 
knowledge of science, but on his knowledge of the nature of man and 
his ordinary life as a citizen’”’ (p. 179). For it is simply not true to say 
that “‘Aristotle’s Ethics cannot tell us what to do with our knowledge; 
it is ... only another empirical inquiry, this time into the nature of 
man and his place in society” (p. 180). On the contrary Aristotle claims 
that we may learn how to use our knowledge by learning, from first 
philosophy, that man must have an end and then by discovering, 
through the experience of men, what that end is. “‘Will not the knowl- 
edge of it, then, have a great influence on life? Shall we not, like 
archers who have a mark to aim at, be more likely to hit upon what is 
right?” (Nicomachean Ethics, 1094 a 22). 

These, however, are minor complaints, which do not attack Dr. 
Easton’s undoubted success in the main purpose of his work. This book 
is written in prose of such great clarity, its statements are so carefully 
documented, and its conjectures and hypotheses are so honestly put 
forward as such, that it can be read with pleasure and used with great 
profit by anyone interested in the philosophy of the thirteenth century. 


WituraM H. Hay 
University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGICAL THEORY. By P. F. Srrawson. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 266. $3.50. 


This is a valuable book, I think, chiefly in connection with the phi- 
losophy of logic. But it does contain discussion of standard logical 
topics, and suggests certain innovations in logical theory, which merit 
careful study. The central ideas in the book have already attracted the 
attention of philosophers through the author’s article, “On Referring” 
(Mind, 1950). 

The book contains chapters devoted, among other things, to truth- 
functional forms of statement composition, the logic of classes, and 
quantification and traditional logic. There is much discussion of the 
relation between formal logic and what the author likes to call the 
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“logic of ordinary language,” and there is also a chapter dealing with 
inductive inference and probability. 

It is implied by many of the author’s statements that he construes 
logic as (1) an explication of the standards presupposed by the “logical 
appraisal” of discourse and (2) as itself consisting of logical appraisals. 
Logical appraisal, apparently, involves condemnation or commenda- 
tion (p. 1) and it is, accordingly, intimated that logic is closely affiliated 
with the normative disciplines and is to be distinguished from ethics or 
aesthetics, I gather, by an enumeration of its distinctive standards. 

This view of logic is perhaps not unconnected with Mr. Strawson’s 
plain suspicion, to put it mildly, of the claim that there are extra- 
linguistic logical necessities (or logical inconsistencies) to be discovered 
by logical analysis. ‘“‘Behind inconsistencies between statements, stand 
rules for the use of expressions” (p. 10). “‘Rules about words lie behind 
all statements of logical appraisal” (p. 12). Presumably an enunciation 
of a rule about words is an expression of commitment to a standard of 
usage. It is not, merely, a matter of description of linguistic phenomena. 
So it is that Mr. Strawson says that “‘valid,” “logical,” “inconsistent,” 
and so on, are words of logical appraisal. For when we use these 
honorific and pejorative words it is presupposed that we acknowledge 
certain standards of language usage. 

That logical necessity is not a species of truth (p. 22) but is deter- 
mined by rules is one characteristic doctrine of this book. There is 
another component of Mr. Strawson’s method which is no less im- 
portant. This is his contrast between meaning and reference, well illus- 
trated by the distinction he draws between statement and sentence. 

A statement is not to be identified with a sentence, but neither is it 
a composite of a sentence and its meaning. For Strawson would say 
that “I am ill,” when uttered by different speakers, has an identical 
meaning and yet is used to make distinct statements. To specify a 
statement it is necessary to describe features of the extralinguistic con- 
text of the sentence used to make the statement. For example, it will, 
in the example cited, be necessary to specify the speaker of the sentence, 
for only by so doing, in this case, can the reference of symbol to object 
be elucidated. 

Strawson says that only statements are true or false and that some 
statements are neither true nor false. A sentence may be significant 
and may be uttered in such circumstances that it is employed non- 
referentially and so does not convey a true or false statement. For ex- 
ample, “Mr. Pickwick is bald,” is not used to convey information. But 
it is nonetheless significant since we can specify circumstances under 
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which an utterance of that sentence could express a true or false 
statement. 

Intimately associated with the foregoing is Strawson’s doctrine of 
presupposition. In using a sentence to make a statement, we presuppose 
the referential relation to objects but do not by means of that sentence 
assert such reference. If I say, “I am tired,” I presuppose that the 
subject term refers to myself but this is not what I state by the sentence. 
In fiction where such presuppositions are not involved by the use of 
symbols, the question of truth or falsity “‘does not arise,” as Strawson 
puts it. 

Although the idea of presupposition may have a great future, it 
seems to me that Strawson’s claims are extreme. To make a true-or- 
false statement not only presupposes a background of existential as- 
sumption but, according to Strawson (p. 178), unless such presupposi- 
tions are true, the statements which presuppose them are neither true 
nor false. Thus, until it is proved that the man in the third row exists, 
we cannot be sure that we state anything true or false when we state 
that the man in the third row is guilty. And indeed it may be weeks 
after the sentence was uttered that we discover it was used to make a 
true-or-false statement. But, surely, when I make such a statement I 
can know that I have done so by inspection. I do not need to investi- 
gate the external world. The criticism to which I am calling attention 
not only involves Russell’s analysis of descriptive phrases. That is in- 
cidental. The question is whether the logical analysis of the validity of 
arguments depends upon empirical considerations, or whether logical 
analysis is autonomous. That is crucial. 

This consideration pertains also to the author’s treatment of the tra- 
ditional question of the existential import of propositions. According to 
Strawson, A and E statements presuppose the existence of their subjects. 
In asserting that all men are mortal we presuppose that there are men, 
but do not state this. Also, if there are no men, the question of the truth 
or falsity of the statement that all men are mortal “does not arise.” 
But now suppose that we are confronted by a syllogism whose validity 
we desire to test. According to Strawson, if the premises and conclusion 
have truth values, then the premises may conceivably entail the con- 
clusion. But to determine whether the premises have truth values I 
should have to investigate the truth of their existential presuppositions. 
If those presuppositions are untrue, then there is no true-or-false 
premise statement and no true-or-false conclusion statement, and hence 
no entailment between premise and conclusion. For entailment can 
only obtain between true-or-false statements and not between sentences 
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(pp. 18, 23, 69). It seems to follow, then, that logical appraisal of argu- 
ment involves empirical investigation of the subject matter of the 
argument. And yet the author in another place sees the matter in a 
different and, I think, a clearer light. He says, (pp. 1-2): 


The charge of inconsistency does not ... refer to anything outside the state- 
ments that the man makes. We simply consider the way his statements hang 
together. Just from considering the sentences themselves, as they are used, 
we can, perhaps, see that not all the statements he makes can be true to- 
gether. It is not that we contradict him, and in doing so, make a counter-asser- 
tion about the subject of his remarks; we assert that he has contradicted him- 
self, and, in doing this, we make no appeal to the facts and express no opinion 
about them. It is this kind of internal criticism that is appraisal of the logic 
of a piece of discourse. 


ARTHUR SMULLYAN 
University of Washington 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF 
GOTTLOB FREGE. Edited by Max Brack and Peter GEAcH. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 244. $5.75. 


This volume contains the following works: 
Begriff sschrift (Chapter I). 


Function and Concept. 

On Concept and Object. 

On Sense and Reference. 

Illustrative Extracts from Frege’s Review of Husserl’s Philosophie der 
Arithmetik. 

A Critical Elucidation of Some Points in E. Schroeder’s Algebra der Logik. 

What Is a Function? 

Negation. 

Frege on Definitions. (Translation of Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, vol. I, 
pars. 56-67; vol. II, pars. 139-144, 146-147.) 

Frege Against the Formalist. (Ibid, vol. 11, pars. 86-127). 

Frege on Russell’s Paradox. (Translation of parts of Appendix to Grund- 
gesetze der Arithmetik.) 

Selections from Grundgesetze, Volume I. (Translation of parts of the 
Preface and of the Introduction and pars. 1-7 of Grundgesetze der 
Arithmetik.) 

All translations except the last.are by Peter Geach or Max Black. The 

last item was translated by P. E. B. Jourdain and J. Stachelroth for the 

Monist and is reprinted here with many corrections. 
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Frege by profession was a mathematician, not a philosopher, but his 
thoughts on philosophical questions related to logic—such as judg- 
ment, assertion, definition, relations and properties, meaning, sub- 
stance, and the categories of existence—were among the most profound 
of the last century. By making a large part of his philosophical writings 
easily accessible in a translation of the very highest quality, the editors 
have performed a valuable service to logicians and philosophers. 

Explanatory footnotes sometimes supplied by the translator are quite 
helpful. In a few cases, however, comments by Geach seem to contain 
an error, or at least a misleading emphasis. In the footnote to page 51, 
he says that an incomplete symbol like Russell’s “the King of France” 
would be described in Frege’s terminology as a name of a concept of 
the second level. Then, using Frege’s terminology, he reproduces Rus- 
sell’s definition of “the King of France.’ Now it is true that what 
Russell calls a contextual definition of descriptive phrases like ‘‘the 
King of France,” Frege would call a definition of a name of a concept 
of the second level. However, it should be pointed out, I think, that 
Russell’s definition violates Frege’s canons of definition. He says 
Der definierte Name miiss einfach sein; d.h. er darf nicht aus bekannten oder 
noch zu erklarenden Namen zusammengesetzt sein; denn sonst bliebe zweifel- 


haft, ob diese Definitionen im Einklange mit einander waren. [Grundgesetze 
der Arithmetik, I, 51.] 


Russell defines descriptive phrases by defining the context (name of a 
concept, in Frege’s terminology): “‘The x is y.” But this name contains 
as part the name of the concept x is y, and so is not simple, contrary 
to Frege’s canon. Frege apparently thinks that if we understand the 
predicate (concept-name) “is bald” in “Napoleon is bald” (where 
“Napoleon” is assumed to be a proper name), we risk inconsistency by 
then defining expressions—e.g., ““The King of France is bald’”—con- 
taining that predicate as part. 

In footnotes E and H, pages 237-238, Geach explains that he has 
changed the text slightly on the ground that Frege has clearly made a 
slip. Where Frege writes “‘belongs to itself,’’ Geach translates “‘does not 
belong to itself’ and conversely. It does not appear to me that Frege 
is in error. In the passage in question, he is deriving Russell’s paradox 
and says that the class of classes not belonging to themselves is de- 
termined by the condition: 

x is the extension of a concept g and g(x) is false. Whatever satisfies 
this condition is a member of the class of classes not belonging to them- 
selves. Call this class A. Hence if A is the extension of a concept g and 
g(A) is false, then A belongs to A—i.e., A is a class belonging to itself. 
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And this is just what Frege says. A similar consideration applies to his 

use of “does not belong to itself.” 

In footnote F, page 238, Geach says that Frege’s axiom (V) splits 
up into two parts. Actually, there are three propositions here. (Vb) is 
as Geach says; (V) combines (Vb) and its converse; (Va) says that if 
two functions always have the same value for the same argument, then 
(letting a and b be the associated value ranges) F(a) =F(b). If this 
correction is not made, the second paragraph of page 239 is not easily 
intelligible. 

The following list of errata and corrigenda has been approved by 
the editors: 

p. 16, line 6 down after first formula: meaing/meaning. 

p. 20, line 3 down after first formula: @/y. 

p. 50: Delete footnote. 

p- 52, line 7 up: Following the stop there should be a reference to the 
footnote—“Cf. my essay ‘On Sense and Reference’ (cited above).” 

p. 56, footnote *, line 2: ‘a and b’/ ‘and b’. 

p. 86, line 7 down: foundations/main lines. 

p. 106, line 8 down: An omission follows the stop—Auf diesem Wege 
gelangt man wohl zu einem Gebietekalkul, aber nicht zu einer Logik. 

. 113, line 6 up: ?/.. 

. 142, line 4 up: An omission follows “‘myself’’—um sie zu machen. 

. 149, line 10 down: “not” is to follow “myself”. 

. 149, line 11 down: delete “not”. 

. 156, lines 6, 7 up: Delete “proceeding from the middle of the verti- 
cal line and going towards the right’. 

p. 163: delete footnote. 

p. 169, line 10 up: Omission following the stop—Man kann den hieraus 
entstehenden Gefahren zu begegnen suchen dadurch, dass man diese 
Buchstaben nicht Gegenstande iiberhaupt andeuten lasst, wie wir es 
gethan haben, sondern nur die eines fest begrenzten Gebietes. 

p. 174, line 2 up: Omission following the stop—Es werden gewisse 
Schranken fiir das Schaffen anzuerkennen sein. 

p. 236, line 12 down: a great multiplicity of types/nine types. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL 
University of Illinois 


ADVENTUROUS IDEALISM. The Philosophy of Alfred Lloyd. By 
Evetyn Urpan Suirk. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 


1952. Pp. xi, 299. $4.50. 
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In this volume the author’s purpose “is to systematize Lloyd and 
make him intelligible, and thereby to fill a major gap in the history of 
American philosophy.” To this end, three major themes—community, 
process, truth—are elaborated in detail (chs. i-iv), and the social, 
ethical and religious implications are exhibited (chs. v-vi). The analy- 
sis is held to show that Lloyd is “as much naturalist and pragmatist as 
idealist” (p. 8), his proposed synthesis of the several points of view ap- 
parently constituting his chief claim to originality. 

“Community and process are the matrices in terms of which Lloyd’s 
thought must be understood” (p. 29). And these, in turn, must be 
understood in terms of “life”? and “‘organism” construed as relating 
“not merely to entities in the biological realm, but to any entity what- 
ever” (p. 20). Thus the concept of organism is Lloyd’s “‘most basic 
concept.” As thus basic, organism is defined as a part-whole relation- 
ship in the sense of being itself a whole of parts and also a part of a 
whole. Relationship, however, is identical with activity. (Cf. Lloyd, 
Dynamic Idealism, p. 43: “Relationship, indeed,—and this is the im- 
portant fact,—means activity. The two, relationship and activity, are 
one.””) Consequently, the part-whole relationship is dynamic and 
systemic, not static and aggregative. By virtue of its systemic character, 
each organism (entity) is infinitely divisible and infinitely extensible, 
“serially infinite inside and a part of an infinite series outside” (pp. 34- 
35). Therefore “‘Lloyd’s universe is completely unfolded into a restlessly 
relating, always interrelating series of concentric or tangential systems,” 
each of which is exclusively itself only with reference to an infinite 
amount of difference (its “‘negative”). This might be otherwise ex- 
pressed by saying that Lloyd’s universe consists of many entities each 
of which is infinite, provided it be understood that being infinite is to 
be construed functionally, that infinity is not a thing but is precisely 
“that activity of each thing which makes it not only a unity of its own 
parts but a part of an infinitely differentiated universe” (p. 35). Com- 
munity (unity) and process are, consequently, in the end inseparable; 
they are only distinguishable aspects of the part-whole relationship 
which any and every organism (entity) is. 

Despite ambiguities in his usage, Lloyd is said to maintain that truth 
‘tis found in the relations between things,” and since relations are con- 
strued functionally, “Truth is primarily a property of life or action, 
not of statements” (pp. 148-149). Consequently, “The tests for truth 
are . . . infinite in number and occur wherever action yields ‘adapta- 
tion’”’ (p. 150). Statements or “‘ideas” are only plans of action and 
should be called meaningful rather than true; they are always relative 
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and contextual. 7he truth is “the whole,” and the whole is the ‘‘in- 
exhaustible relatedness” of organisms (entities) ‘‘acting infinitely.” It 
is “the indefinite possibility of growth or development in any and every 
situation”’ and is, thus, everywhere functionally involved in action; but 
it is always beyond the reach of our scientific and philosophic assertions 
(scientific and philosophic “‘truth”). “It can be lived but never com- 
pletely stated” (pp. 153, 155). 

The exposition is concluded with an account (chs. v, vi) of Lloyd’s 
social, ethical, and religious views. The aim is, not merely to state these 
views, but also to link them with their metaphysical foundations. It 
must suffice here to say that this dual purpose seems to have been 
accomplished with marked success. The chapter headings are ‘“‘Social 
Community” and “Adventurous Ethics.” 

Lloyd’s quarrel with formal logic (pp. 156-160) is held to be pri- 
marily terminological and therefore largely unnecessary. It is based 
on metaphysical considerations: the principle of classification does 
violence to the uniqueness which everything possesses, the principle of 
identity does violence to the “inexhaustible relatedness” of each to all, 
and the principle of contradiction does violence to the “principle of 
wholeness’ in the universe. The author suggests that this quarrel might 
have been avoided by the simple expedient of substituting the term 
‘validity’ for the term “truth” in connection with formal relations, as 
would seem to be warranted by Lloyd’s admission that the principles 
of formal logic have nothing to do with the world of things. That the 
substitution might have mitigated the quarrel is, I think, indisputable; 
but that it could resolve the issue seems to me more than doubtful, 
since what is at issue is not wholly a matter of terminology. The dis- 
tinction is an important and fruitful one, but its warrant (in this 
instance, at least) lies ultimately beyond the reach of arbitrary defi- 
nition. 

The identification of truth with “the relations between things’? and 
the consequent denial that it is a property of statements or propositions 
is, to my mind, disastrous not only to Lloyd’s “‘pragmatism” but also 
to the entire cognitive enterprise. If “truth” and “fact” are identical, 
there is no “‘test of truth” in the usual meaning of the phrase; the true 
is the factual, and this is what anyone happens to assert is such, whether 
as a result of “‘adaptation” or of mere prejudice. 

In passing, the author indicates the relation of Lloyd to other 
thinkers, especially Spencer, Kant, Hegel, and Dewey, with occasional 
reference to Leibniz. It would seem unfortunate that the reference to 
Leibniz was not more detailed, since Lloyd’s general position is so 
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obviously reminiscent of the monadology; and, in this connection, 
reference to McTaggart’s analysis of substance, particularly his prin- 
ciple of ‘“‘determining correspondence,” would not have been amiss and 
might have been enlightening with reference to Lloyd’s notion of in- 
finity. Lloyd himself is said to have repudiated Hegel, but he should 
not have done so because of his conviction that “‘the negative can never 
be reduced to a denial of the positive” (p. 144), since it is one of Hegel’s 
basic doctrines that “to hold fast the positive in the negative” is the 
beginning of wisdom in philosophical matters and “‘the inclusion of the 
positive by the negative on a new dimensional level” (p. 144) is in 
principle precisely what Hegel understands by the synthesis of the 
positive and negative. 

My ignorance of Lloyd’s work forbids any attempt on my part to 
evaluate the present volume in terms of its avowed purpose. But 
whether or not it accurately systematizes Lloyd, it is thoroughly docu- 
mented in detail by numerous references to his writings, published and 
unpublished, and the burden of proof would seem clearly to lie on the 
critic who would maintain that the account is not an accurate one. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


Cornell University 


HAUPTSTROMUNGEN DER GEGENWARTSPHILOSOPHIE. Eine 
historisch-kritische Einfihrung. By WoLFGANG STEGMULLER. Wien- 
Stuttgart, Austria, Humboldt Verlag, 1952. Pp. 494. 


Wolfgang Stegmiiller has given us, in this book, a number of detailed 
and instructive analyses of the work of leading German, Austrian, and 
Swiss thinkers of our time. Main trends of epistemology, ethics, meta- 
physics, and the philosophy of religion are depicted in such variegated 
types of thought as those of the Austrians Franz Brentano, Robert 
Reininger, and the members of the “‘Viennese circle,” the Swiss Paul 
Haberlin, and the Germans—though not all of them born in Germany 
—Edmund Husserl, Max Scheler, Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers, 
and Nicolai Hartmann. 

To the careful reports on each of these thinkers a brief evaluation 
of his work is added. But these evaluations, strongly animated by the 
author’s predilection for “aprioristic metaphysics,”’ generally do not go 
too far below the su: face. Hardly much is gained, for instance, by the 
observation that, in contrast to Franz Brentano’s doctrine of evidence, 
the existence of some being must be maintained to which our evident 
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judgment must do justice; and the same applies to Stegmiiller’s criti- 
cism of Scheler because of Scheler’s inclusion of empirical facts in his 
metaphysics. 

In the chapter on Heidegger’s “Existenzialontologie,”” the connec- 
tions with and differences from Kierkegaard, Rilke and Dilthey are 
well brought out. The comparatively brief analysis of Jaspers’ “‘Ex- 
istenzphilosophie”’ is essentially limited to the discussion of his three- 
volume Philosophie. Especial emphasis, however, is placed on the at- 
tempts at “‘scientific metaphysics” in Nicolai Hartmann’s critical 
realism and its approaches to transcendent knowledge; in Haberlin’s 
‘“‘universaler Seinsmonismus” in which individual beings are regarded 
as “modi” of universal being, while universal being is nothing but 
these “‘modi’’; and in Reininger’s “transcendental idealism,”’ which, 
despite marked positivistic tendencies, comes close to metaphysics at 
least in its concept of a “‘Bewusstseinsmonismus,” a universal ego of 
consciousness. 

To logical positivism Stegmiiller has given more space than to any 
other contemporary philosophy. He shows in detail how much Rudolf 
Carnap and other representatives of the “Wiener Kreis” have done 
for the clarification and precision of the foundations of empirical 
knowledge. But he insists that logical positivism did not succeed in ex- 
cluding “‘scientific metaphysics” from the realm of true knowledge. 

The title of Stegmiiller’s work should, of course, sound much less 
ambitious than it does. As the author has ignored practically all non- 
German literature, he evidently cannot claim to have given us a survey 
of the whole of contemporary philosophy; and even within German- 
speaking philosophy, such branches of philosophical reflection as 
aesthetics and philosophies of the state and of history are certainly not 
adequately taken into account. 

Moreover, if one were to measure Stegmiiller’s work by higher 
standards of philosophical historiography, one can hardly free oneself 
from the impression which similar types of literature generally give us. 
Even when the thought of another thinker is correctly reproduced in 
such works, the creative breath of the original is sadly lacking. It is 
at best a translation of poetry into mediocre prose. The nearness to 
the subject matter and the immediate awareness of the vitality of the 
problem at issue is missing even in Stegmiiller’s best analyses, such as 
those of Heidegger’s and Jaspers’ thought. To translate poetry into 
another language, no less than a poet is needed; and similarly, in the 
interpretation of any original thinker, only those can obviously succeed 
who are genuine creative thinkers themselves. 
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As a mere textbook on contemporary German philosophy, howeve-, 
Stegmiiller’s work doubtless deserves grateful recognition. 


Davin BAUMGARDT 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. Planned and edited by Rutu 
NANDA ANSHEN. Science of Culture Series, Volume VI. New York, 
Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. xii, 720. $7.50. 


The editor of this book asks, “Are there universally applicable 
ethical principles?”’ ““Can we think of ourselves as members of a single 
world society on the basis of a single ethical system while retaining 
cultural pluralism and individuality?” 

Thirty-three competent representatives of the world’s religions and 
philosophies respond to the question as hopefully as they can. 

In order to appreciate the useful contents of the volume, the reader 
may have to avoid looking for the “‘synthesis,”” which the editor talks 
about. Any book of essays by unassembled authors is likely to merit 
the classical comment about the dictionary: ““Good reading, but dis- 
connected.” This particular collection has discontinuities and un- 
synthesized conflicts of several kinds: (1) in those chapters where the 
authors are dealing with the same subjects, there are some plain dis- 
agreements; (2) not all of the contributors discuss the same subjects: 
they all speak of “moral principles” but in more than one sense of 
that ambiguous phrase; (3) the idea of discussion itself is not a con- 
stant: the essays range from logical analysis to oratory and from 
apologetics to scientific description. 

Quite likely, the chief merit of Dr. Anshen’s collection is that it will 
stimulate the reader to seek a synthesis, but the reader will also need 
to work on the definition of issues. I shall define a few of the issues 
that can be detected in differences of opinion, differences in topic, and 
differences in manner of treatment. 


I 


The potentialities of the book for the nonpassive reader are first seen 
in what appear to be flat contradictions. George La Piana, for ex- 
ample, treats Christian moral theology as “‘a higher synthesis including 
and transcending all other sources and systems of moral laws” (p. 378). 
La Piana’s thesis finds an antithesis, not in the claims of rival religions, 
but in the conclusion of Paul Weiss: “‘Religion has nothing to do with 
ethics except to provide it with a new context. It is a good religion if 
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its rewards always and only follow on the performance of ethical acts. 
No such religion exists” (p. 220). 

Khalifa Abdul Hakim claims that Islam is the only great religion 
that “raised its voice against the identification of spirituality with 
asceticism. You cannot attain to God by fleeing from life and by 
neglecting physical existence” (p. 588). The implied characterization 
of other religions is not easily reconciled with Paul Tillich’s exposition 
of Christian love and self-denial (p. 664), whereas asceticism is de- 
fended by Swami Nikhilananda (p. 618) and Kurt von Fritz. The 
latter says: 

The majority of the present defenders of the “free world” against the menace 
of communism seem hardly to be aware that communism is merely the ulti- 
mate and logical outcome of the same overvaluation of material goods, ma- 


terial comfort, and “profit” that began to spread over the West since the be- 
ginning of the so-called Industrial Revolution [p. 118]. 


This pronouncement should be read in conjunction with Abdul 
Hakim’s description of Islam as theistic socialism and his approving 
quotation of a Western orientalist who believes that Islam is in the 
best position to mediate between the East and the West. 

There are many other antitheses, some of them contrary, some of 
them contradictory. The reader will notice that Jacques Maritain ex- 
plains how killing in self-defense can be a moral act (pp. 70-71), while 
Albert Schweitzer regards as European backwardness any devotion to 
society which diminishes ‘‘devotion to life resulting from reverence for 
life” (p. 691). A number of the authors assert that their ethical agree- 
ments are greater than their disagreements, but the above differences 
of opinion will require skillful mediation. 


II 


We may now turn to differences of another order: the instances in 
which the writers use the phrase “moral principle,” but obviously in- 
tend quite different meanings. R. M. Maclver praises the Golden Rule 
as the “fone universal rule . . . apart from the ways of the tribe that 
falsely and arrogantly universalize themselves” (p. 41). By contrast, 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki says that Zen Buddhism does not try to give us 
any ethical principles (p. 607), but ‘“‘the Great Compassionate Heart is 
the ultimate principle on which our moral life depends” (p. 615). 
Like Schweitzer’s ‘‘reverence for life,’ Zen’s ultimate principle is not 
of the same order as such a rational or rationalistic rule as “‘doing unto 
others as you would be done by.”’ Schweitzer goes so far as to say that 
abstraction is the death of ethics (p. 689). 
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If we use the Golden Rule as our landmark, we find other authors 
going off in another direction in search of “moral principles.” Philip 
Jessup, for example, is looking for some basis of principle to guide the 
United Nations to the settlement of world tensions under actual and 
prevailing conditions (pp. 303 f.). Jessup gets down to cases on the 
difficult question of intervention by outside states in domestic quarrels. 
‘‘A man of principle” and “‘a nation guided by principle,” in this con- 
text, obviously refer to something less abstract than the Golden Rule 
and less mystical than ‘“‘the Great Compassionate Heart.” 

These differences in subject matter can scarcely be treated as ordi- 
nary differences of opinion, although they probably grow out of dif- 
ferent opinions regarding the importance of mystical experience, 
creed, abstract theory, and practical know-how. 


Ill 


Richard McKeon, like Jessup, undertakes a study of the morality of 
international relations, but here we encounter a third variety of dif- 
ference. McKeon does not review a lot of action problems, but rather 
tries to analyze the obstacles to common action. He shows the ap- 
parent irrelevance of philosophical theory to action problems (pp. 346- 
376), and suggests that common action on the basis of moral standards 
will require improvements in moral theory (p. 377). 


Between McKeon and many of the other contributors there is not 
only a difference of opinion and topic, but also a difference in the 
conception of discourse. Ralph Linton’s anthropological findings (pp. 
645 f.) are not too hard to relate to McKeon’s analysis, but it re- 
quires sustained effort for the reader to make a connection with 
Tillich’s statements, such as, “Real is what has the power to resist 
non-being and what cannot be resolved into something else” (p. 663). 

The editor places a benediction upon all of these matters by stating 
that the nature of love is ontological (p. 704), but only the gifted reader 
will be able to synthesize the major points of view in such a short 
formula. Nevertheless, the reader will be repaid for a longer struggle 
with the issues that are implicit and explicit in the book, for the con- 
tributors are eminent men and they have made powerful statements of 
their respective positions. 

It is not certain that such a symposium (the readers now being in- 
cluded) can hammer out universally applicable principles of action. 
Despite the wide representation, the book contains no exposition of 
two important points of view. One of these is political totalitarianism, 
and the other is the pure empiricism of the business schools where any 
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principle is suspected as a prejudice or a weakness. In a symposium 
where such attitudes have no spokesmen, can anyone be sure that he 
has reckoned with all of the essential obstacles to a life lived on prin- 
ciple, especially to a life lived on a particular set of principles? 

Another limitation of the symposium is the fact that “moral prin- 
ciples” of action are defined, but “‘action” is left vague and unspecified. 
Scattered through the book are some interesting action problems. 
Alexander Sachs, for instance, deals with the tragic situation of Benes 
and Jan Masaryk. But not one of the other contributors discusses the 
same problem. If the thirty-four writers had been asked to bring their 
wealth of experience and insight to bear on even one such case, more 
members of the symposium might have laid stress on the role of prin- 
ciples in a search for moral action instead of looking for principles to 
justify what has already been decided. Discussion for morale is some- 
what different from discussion for morality. The limits of communica- 
tion vary according to the purpose served. If the two purposes were 
more clearly distinguished in this symposium, the reader would have 
a better chance to assimilate the incomparable insights of the priests 
and the prophets, the scientists and the politicians. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt College 


AN ESSAY ON METHOD. By C. Hriuts Kaiser. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1952. Pp. vi, 163. $3.25. 


This is the sort of book that appears too rarely in philosophy. It 
deals with fundamentals in a language that is clear and vigorous, it is 
marked by an exceptional and refreshing independence of mind, and 
it is brief. Like Descartes’ Discourse, which in these respects it resembles, 
it is concerned with the failure of an educational system, a failure re- 
flected in the divisions in contemporary culture. 


It is common knowledge [Professor Kaiser writes] that poetry is no longer 
written for the educated world; it is written for other poets. Serious science, 
of course, is written for no one but the specialist, or if it is a popular book, 
it is written with such condescension that the author would appear to be ad- 
dressing an audience of children. Philosophers, with one or two exceptions, 
are a completely ineffective force in American culture, principally because 
their jargon is intelligible only to other philosophers. ... The members of 
these vertical strata not merely have no knowledge of the ideas or methods 
common to another stratum; they cannot understand how anyone can be a 
member of another stratum. 
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Yet it is precisely the business of the educator to provide the means by 
which the individual may realize in himself that ideal of harmonious 
and complete development which the Greeks called paideia. ““The mere 
scientist, the mere philosopher, the mere artist is . . . not completely 
human, nor is he human who exercises two or three of these capacities 
and spurns or neglects the others. Virtue is a harmony of cultural ex- 
perience and activity, and disproportion or defect can produce merely 
discord and ugliness.” The divisions in contemporary culture are the 
result of the educator’s failure to implement this ideal. But if he is to 
implement it, the educator must have a clear notion of those funda- 
mental disciplines whose value for a complete education he must 
assess. He needs a map of these disciplines which will clearly define 
their relations to one another, and it is Professor Kaiser’s aim in this 
little book to provide the outline of such a map. 

To give an account of a discipline is to say how that discipline is 
carried on and to describe the methods characteristic of it; the science 
which aims at giving such an account is methodology. The method of 
methodology, in turn, must be the method of definition; but the defini- 
tions which it seeks cannot be wholly arbitrary. ““They must be ‘real’ 
definitions in the sense that they conform, as best they can, to the 
actual facts of common usage’’; yet at the same time they must be 
precise enough to enable us to deal with those boundary disputes in 
which the appeal to common usage is insufficient. It might be supposed 
that the discipline which we have been describing is philosophy itself, 
but this Professor Kaiser denies. For philosophy is itself one of the 
fundamental disciplines, and to use the method of philosophy in de- 
termining what that method is would be absurd. ‘‘Either we know at 
the beginning of such an inquiry what the methods of philosophy are 
or we do not. If we do not know, then it is highly improbable, if not 
impossible, that we shall use them in the inquiry. If we do know, then 
we are committed to finding out what we already know, and an im- 
partial observer might ask us how we know initially what philosophy 
is.” But is the dilemma really as formidable as it appears? Surely we 
often do use a method successfully without being able to give an ac- 
count of it (indeed, with respect to “philosophical analysis” we seem 
to be in precisely this position), and on the other hand we often do 
seem to be engaged in philosophy in discovering what in some sense 
we already know. In fact the dilemma does not arise at all if we reject 
the assumption that philosophy is a discipline co-ordinate with art, 
science, and religion. 

The method of definition which Professor Kaiser employs is remi- 
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niscent of Plato’s method of division. The names of the fundamental 
disciplines are names for activities, and for activities that are distinc- 
tively human. But whereas religion and philosophy are serious activi- 
ties, that is, activities undertaken for the sake of an end other than 
the pleasure that accompanies doing them, art and science (once they 
are properly distinguished from craft and technology) are clear!y not 
serious in this sense but a kind of play. We can further divide both 
serious and playful activities into those which eventuate ideally in an 
act of judgment expressed in a statement and those which do not. 
Philosophy and science are activities of the first sort, for they aim at 
producing rational conviction; but what religion produces in us is “‘a 
certain disposition of will,” and the reward of the artist lies in “the im- 
mediate sensuous (or imaginative) apprehension” of the work of art. 
It is a pity that space does not permit detailed consideration of the 
chapters in which Professor Kaiser deals in turn with each of these 
four disciplines. It must suffice to notice here his remarks on philosophy 
in its relations to science, a subject upon which there is an inordinate 
amount of contemporary confusion. 

We have seen that philosophy differs from science in being a serious 
activity. It is, as Whitehead has observed, ‘“‘an attempt to clarify those 
fundamental beliefs which finally determine the emphasis of attention 
that is the base of character.” But it also differs from science in its 
way of going about its task. The philosopher proceeds by dialectic or 
argument. But he differs from the mathematician, who also uses argu- 
ment, in that he is interested in knowing the truth of his premises; and 
he differs from the natural scientist, who also is interested in the truth 
of his premises, in his way of coming to know their truth, namely by 
intuition. By intuition Professor Kaiser simply means thinking. Sup- 
pose we take the philosophical assertion that being cannot arise from 
nonbeing. 


If anyone assents to this proposition, and I fail to see how anyone can refuse 
his assent once he has understood the meaning of the terms in the statement, 
he is asserting the truth of a proposition in which the terms, and the relation 
asserted to hold between them, cannot be clarified by experience. “To arise 
from” means in this case “to be produced or caused by,” and Hume demon- 
strated quite conclusively that this relation could never be discovered in sen- 
sation or imagination. 


If we can nevertheless make assertions about it of a nontautological 
sort, this is only because ‘“‘the objects of sensation and imagination .. . 
are not the only objects of consciousness. There are also objects of 
thought, and the discrimination and comparison of these is the task of 
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philosophy.” The empiricist will of course object that on this showing 
philosophical assertions are unverifiable. If no appeal to sense experi- 
ence could either confirm or disconfirm them, he will argue, then the 
philosopher is clearly free to believe whatever he pleases. And his 
worst suspicions will seem to be confirmed when he is told by Professor 
Kaiser that philosophic truth is always intensely personal. These sus- 
picions are not unwarranted. To be sure, in so far as the empiricist 
assumes that where there is no external control over philosophical 
thinking there is no control over it whatever, he is simply begging the 
question. It is just that self-critical aspect of thought which we point 
to when we call it dialectic. But we need to know more about the 
kinds of control which are relevant to the verification of philosophical 
assertions. It seems clear that if philosophy is ever to emerge again as 
an autonomous discipline this question must be squarely met. Let us 
hope that Professor Kaiser may be prevailed upon to answer it in an- 
other book as good as this one. 


Joxun Rosinson 
University of Maryland 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD. By Max Picarp. With an Introduction 
by J. M. Cameron and a Note on Max Picard by GABRIEL MaRCEL. 
Translated from the German by MARIANNE Kuscunitsky and J. M. 
Cameron. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. xxii, 185. $2.50. 


HOMO VIATOR. Introduction to a Metaphysic of Hope. By GaBrreEL 
Marce.. Translated by Emma Craururp. Chicago, Henry Regnery 
Co., 1951. Pp. 270. $3.50. 

Existentialist philosophies manifest a variety which belies the popu- 
lar identification of existentialism with the atheistic position expounded 
by Sartre. These two existentialist books are written by deeply religious 
men who take the sickness of our time seriously, yet are not ultimately 
dismayed by it. 

The Flight from God by Max Picard reminds one instantly of the 
139th Psalm. It is a moving, penetrating description of man’s ceaseless 
and impossible attempt to flee God. Picard has the understanding of a 
philosopher and the heart of a poet. With power and insight he ana- 
lyzes the spiritual sickness of an age bent on escaping from God, a 
world that perishes even as it piously enjoins a return to moral and 
religious verities. J. M. Cameron writes in the introduction, “One of 
the great merits of Dr. Picard’s The Flight from God is that he has shot, 
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stuffed, and mounted this world of the dead formula.” While this is 
not a book which would be of technical interest to philosophers, it is 
one that commends itself to all who take thought about the ultimate 
hollowness of our anxious self-confidence. 

Homo Viator, a welcome addition to the increasing number of books 
by Gabriel Marcel now available in English, is a collection of philo- 
sophical essays dealing with some fundamental categories of existence 
—love, fidelity, hope, self. In the preface Marcel offers as a guiding 
tiread to these essays the concluding sentence of one of them: “‘Per- 
haps a stable order can only be established on earth if man always 
remains acutely conscious that his condition is that of a traveller.” 
He confesses that it is less easy to find one’s way in 
a series of meditations, in their essence dramatic or to be more exact musical, 
than in a treatise through the whole of which a sequence of thoughts, follow- 
ing one from the other, is logically developed. I should have liked to produce 


such a treatise. ... Now, however, I have reached the melancholy conclusion 
that I shall never write it [p. 7]. 


This conclusion, which is abundantly clear to the reader, follows 
from Marcel’s understanding of the task of philosophy—the contempla- 
tion of being. Being cannot be grasped through an act of knowledge, 
it is not a problem to be solved. Philosophy is an act of reflection upon 
the ground (mystery) of existence, through which the concreteness of 
existence, the unity of living and thinking, is restored. Without philo- 
sophical reflection thought leads to doubt; men wrestle with problems, 
and necessarily so. Philosophical reflection upon the existential ground 
of doubt restores confidence in being and pursues its way by reflecting 
upon the inescapable mysteries, such as love, fidelity, hope. These are 
not problems: problems imply our separation from existence. Hope, 
love witness to our involvement. ‘There is only room for hope when 
the soul manages to get free from the categories in which consciousness 
confines itself as soon as it makes a clear line of demarcation between 
what it knows for a fact on the one hand and what it wishes or desires 
on the other” (p. 10). Men cannot exist, as Kierkegaard also con- 
tended, in the categories of abstract thought. 

Marcel’s existential analysis of the mystery of being reflects a con- 
cern which the philosophical development after Hume has rejected, a 
concern with being. In Marcel’s philosophy the older and (to this 
reviewer’s mind) central concern of Western philosophy is recovered. 
Though his essays speak to an age of anxiety, they do not labor with it. 
His approach to philosophy is thoroughly contemporary, but the con- 
cern with the eternal gives to his writing a dignity not usually associated 
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with the word existentialism and not regularly to be found in current 
philosophical writing. 

M. Hoimes HARTSHORNE 
Colgate University 


THE SENSORY ORDER. By F. A. Hayek. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xxii, 209. $5.00. 


This book is concerned with certain theoretical problems pertaining 
to sensory physiology and psychology. The author, who is best known 
as an economist, is evidently well acquainted with the relevant physio- 
logical and psychological literature. According to Heinrich Kliiver, 
who contributes an introduction, Hayek’s theories suggest a number 
of definite and useful lines of physiological and psychological experi- 
mentation. Hayek believes, moreover, that his theories may have sig- 
nificant implications for epistemology and the philosophy of mind. 

I list some of his more general conclusions summarized in his own 
words. (1) “The neural order of the fibres, and of the impulses pro- 
ceeding in these fibres” and “‘the mental or phenomenal order of 
sensations (and other mental qualities) directly known” are “‘identi- 
cal”; “‘to postulate a separate set of terms for the mental order would 
be redundant.” (2) Nevertheless, it is necessary to grant 
that to us mind must remain forever a realm of its own which we can know 
only through directly experiencing it, but which we shall never be able fully 
to explain or to “reduce” to something else. Even though we may know that 
mental events of the kind which we experience can be produced by the same 
forces which operate in the rest of nature, we shall never be able to say which 


are the particular physical events which “correspond” to a particular mental 
event. 


(3) The central thesis in the book may be expressed briefly 


by saying we do not first have sensations which are then preserved by memory, 
but it is as a result of physiological memory that the physiological impulses are 
converted into sensations. The connections between the physiological elements 
are thus the primary phenomenon which creates the mental phenomena. 


These general conclusions, and others, are defended by reference to 
physiological and psychological details. Although the author believes, 
apparently, that these theories and details help us in dealing with 
certain important philosophical questions, he does not attempt to 
make a clear and accurate statement either of the philosophical ques- 
tions or of the data which give rise to them. And although he makes 
use of a number of technical philosophical terms (e.g., “dualism,” 
“double aspect theory’) and uses many familiar terms (e.g., “mental,” 
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“mind,” “direct knowledge”’) in technical philosophical ways, he does 
not attempt to explicate these uses. For these reasons, it is difficu!t, in 
the present state of philosophy, to evaluate the philosophical signifi- 
cance of his work. 


Roperick M. CHISHOLM 
Brown University 


THE SOCRATIC. No. 5. Contemporary Philosophy and Christian 
Faith. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 63. $1.75. 


This is a slim collection of thin papers dealing with topics in the 
philosophy of religion. The pamphlet includes a foreword by J. Wis- 
dom; “‘Modern Philosophy and Theology,” by B. Mitchell; “Theology 
and Falsification,” by I. M. Crombie; “‘Analysis, Personality and Re- 
ligion,” by G. Midgley; ““A Theologian’s Point of View,” by A. Farrer; 
“Is Theism Important?” by H. H. Price, with a reply by C. S. Lewis; 
and “The Existentialist Political Myth,” by I. Murdoch. With the 
exception of Farrer’s, all of these papers have been read to the Oxford 
University Socratic Club, which, according to an editorial note, “‘is 
an open forum for the discussion between Christians and agnostics of 
topics relevant to the claim of the Christian Faith to be ¢rue in some 
ultimate sense.” 

These papers are largely concerned with the clarification of state- 
ments having to do with religious beliefs or doctrines. Although divers 
points are made in the various discussions, one is sufficiently prominent 
to warrant being mentioned here. It is suggested by Mitchell, Crombie, 
and Farrer that rcligious statements frequently involve an analogical 
extension of the tcrms employed. Such a view is no novelty in the 
history of theology. The predominantly analogical character of religious 
discourse was clearly recognized by the Pseudo-Dionysius and provides 
the basis for the Thomist Analogia entis. But the problem was then, as 
it is now, to explicate the ground of such analogies. What is said in 
the discussion by way of solving this problem is merely mysterious 
where it is not plainly absurd. Farrer suggests that we must here turn 
to the Gospels, to revelation; but he fails to indicate how such an ap- 
peal is either relevant or helpful. In much the same vein, Crombie 
refers us to the life and sayings of Christ. Crombie also claims that a 
statement about God is in principle verifiable, though not in fact. 
“For the Christian operation of getting into position to decide it is 
called dying; and though we can all do that, we cannot return to re- 
port what we find” (p. 23). No doubt death will put an end to all 
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doubts, but one would have hoped that philosophy could have been 
of some service in the interim. 


PauL ZIFF 
Harvard University 


THE LATEST FORMS OF THE ATTITUDE THEORIES IN 
ETHICS. An Attempt at an Exposition with some Critical Remarks. 
By Incjatp Nissen. Oslo, Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwab, 1951. 
Pp. 75. Kr. 7,00. 


This book, or monograph, is in the main an outline of the ethical 
views of A. J. Ayer and C. L. Stevenson, together with a summary of 
some of the criticisms that have been made of them. The views of these 
writers are what the author calls “‘the latest forms of the newer attitude 
theories”’ (p. 5). 

The author is greatly impressed with a distinction between what he 
calls the “‘newer attitude theories” and the “older attitude theories.” 
This is the distinction between what have come to be known as emotive 
and subjective ethical theories. On both these views a moral judgment 
is regarded as having no objective significance. The distinction be- 
tween them is that while on the subjective theory a moral judgment 
states that the speaker (or someone else) has a certain attitude, on the 
emotive theory a moral judgment does not state anything at all, but 
simply expresses (or evinces) the attitude of the speaker. The author’s 
idea is that the “‘newer attitude theory” was developed as a consequence 
of the various criticisms that have been brought to bear on the “‘older”’ 
theory. In apparently overcoming these seemingly unanswerable criti- 
cisms it constituted “an ingenious strategical change of front” (p. 9). 

Now it may well be doubted whether this distinction is as clear as 
the author supposes it to be. Certainly his explicit characterization of 
it (pp. 6, g) is far from clear. But this may be due to the fact that he is 
unfortunately not quite at home in the English language. What I have 
in mind is more fundamental than this. Ayer’s view, whichever way it 
is interpreted, unquestionably falls under the heading of the “‘newer 
attitude theory.’’ Stevenson’s view, however, is much more subtle—or 
should I say elusive? Stevenson does not say that a value judgment 
simply expresses one’s attitude. On his view it contains as well the 
‘descriptive’ element, “‘I approve of this,’ which “‘describes” the atti- 
tude of the speaker. It is for this reason, no doubt, that Stephen Toul- 
min, in The Place of Reason in Ethics, contrasts Stevenson’s view, under 
the heading of ‘the subjective approach,” with Ayer’s, regarded as 
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“the imperative approach.” But then again, neither Stevenson nor 
Ayer, in their reference to each other’s works, appear to regard these 
differences as vital. And Nissen himself presents evidence (p. 56) that 
Ayer’s view is not so distinct from the subjective theory as might at 
first be supposed. 

Of course, Ayer’s and Stevenson’s views are essentially similar in 
their emphasis on the emotive meaning and imperative force of ethical 
statements. But in view of the importance the author attaches to this 
distinction, his failure to clarify it, to make it sharper, is a serious one. 
And apart from this, he surely has an exaggerated estimate of its im- 
portance. Nissen feels that “‘the development from the older attitude 
theories to the newer may justly be called one of the most dramatic 
developments in the history of human thinking,” and that “this 
change of front has acted as something of a revolution in the history 
of human thinking” (pp. 6, 9). As a value judgment, this is a good 
illustration of the sort of theory he is discussing. 

Nissen’s major contribution to the subject consists in the claim that 
there are at least eight different ways of interpreting the newer attitude 
theory and that this accounts for “‘the feeling that the theory escapes 
every refutation until now attempted” (p. 70). Now this is hardly a 
strong point. It is not clear that the author supposes that it is. But the 
criticisms he presents (ch. iv) consist mainly in a disconnected sum- 
mary of those developed by others and are neither very searching nor 
overwhelming. Though he refers to the objections made by Toulmin 
and H. J. Paton, he oddly enough fails to perceive their force against 
any form of the attitude theory. 

The basic difficulty with this sort of theory is that it is simply wrong, 
indeed absurd, to say that all moral judgments are subjective, either 
in the sense that they describe, or in the sense that they express, the 
attitudes of the speaker (or of anyone else). Some undoubtedly are. 
Some just as certainly are not. A moral judgment is objective if it is 
supported by reasons. Otherwise it is not. Thus a statement having 
the verbal form of a moral judgment which is unsupported by reasons 
is merely subjective. It is merely an indication of the attitudes or de- 
sires of the speaker, and whether it is taken as a description or as an 
expression of these attitudes is of no great import. (Note the parallel 
in this respect between moral judgments and judgments of probability.) 
But a merely subjective moral judgment is, in a perfectly proper sense 
of the term, not a genuine moral judgment at all, for it is not about 
what it appears to be about. If this is correct, the biggest mistake of 
adherents of subjective or emotive ethical theories is that they have 
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not been analyzing or talking about moral judgments, but about ex- 
pressions which are parasitic on them. 

In view of this, it is perhaps not presumptuous to say that both the 
importance and the influence of the attitude or emotive theory have 
been overestimated. The present work is an example of this current 
overestimation. 


M. G. SINGER 
University of Wisconsin 


MEANING, COMMUNICATION, AND VALUE. By Paut Kecs- 
KEMETI. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 347. 
$8.50. 

The spirit and cohesive of this book is an extraordinary sanity. It 
combines the wisdom of such mighty opposites as Carnap and Kant, 
Morris and McKeon, Comte and Mannheim (Dilthey). And it is im- 
bued not only with this multivalued sagacity, but is conversant with 
the technicalities on both sides. This, together with the author’s patient 
willingness not to be sensational, unfortunately makes for a tedious 
style of writing. But the substance is there. 

Probably the most significant category of this philosophy of meaning 
—which avowedly includes some metaphysics—is “interpretation.” 
To interpret is to be engagé—participant in an activity of evaluation 
distinct from neutral fact-finding. Autonomy, in the sense of freedom 
from determination by physical, biological, and social patterns of be- 
havior, is the earmark of the agent as interpreter, and it is problemati- 
cally grounded in “absolute” values, which are the fundamental 
presuppositions of rational judgment and conduct. 

Such a position is made to look, by this paragraph-statement of it, 
like a clear-cut case of metaphysical dogmatism, comparable to that 
of Royce, who also features “interpretation”? (but who is not men- 
tioned in these pages). But this is a misrepresentation, as the following 
fairer characterization will show. 

The author rejects transcendentalism. His absolute not only “emerges” 
from the lower strata of goals and social norms, in which it is im- 
manent, but incorporates their methods and value results. So he calls 
himself a “pluralist” on this count. During the ascent to the universal 
values as standard, he recognizes conventionalism, intuitionism, and 
formalism, “interpreting”? each as having a sort of place in the scheme, 
but none a final one, which place is reserved for the ideal of the “open 
society” (p. 311), conscious of the overarching universal rationale of 
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disagreements. It is this logic of rational conflict between final judgments 
that makes the best human society imperfect, with an openness sug- 
gesting a Utopian closure and absolute agreement. Thus a sort of 
anxiety marks human consciousness as rational and telic and de- 
marcates it from the subhuman. Any conception of rational method 
which requires an exclusion of this not-quantitatively-precise factor of 
troubled (“imperfect”) striving, is faulty, where an account of human 
conduct is the concern. It is “reductive” in the vicious sense—though 
the author modestly admits that he might be wrong about such points. 

In a distinction between the language of empirical science and the 
language of interpretation (chs. vii and viii), the reader is introduced 
via technical exposition to the above point, which is consummated in 
the book’s two final chapters on autonomous values and the validation 
of judgments of value. The former language is distinguished by its 
“descriptive” aim. Even then, it uses “meanings” in the factual 
formulation, though not primarily aware of the aura of interpretati: n 
and valuation-by-standards which characterizes all meaningful ex- 
pression. The author’s comments on protocol sentences of science are 
among the most penetrating and sensible in the book, as correctives 
for the still viable notion that they involve “arbitrary decision,” which 
leaves them too exempt from logical consideration and too variable as 
underpinning for intersubjective scientific hypotheses. The arbitrary 
view has the dangerous cultural implication that even natural science 
rests, at bottom, on sociological or psychological predilection (p. 184). 

In the language of interpretation, the logic of preferring and, finally, 
rationally evaluating, becomes salient. This is the concrete matrix of 
meaning-by-commitment-and-action, in which the purely descriptive 
function is an abstraction. (The existentialist mood, if not doctrine, is 
thus palpable in places.) The natural scientist pays homage to the 
matrix when he obeys the command to accept true and reject false 
propositions—the imperative to respect veracity as a value-standard. 
“The idea that communication—insofar as it is recognized as a legiti- 
mate means of influencing the decision-process—must be limited to 
‘factual’ matters breaks down because factual communication is life- 
less and meaningless without communication in terms of values” (pp. 
87-88). 

Among the weaknesses of the book are such items as the old ideal- 
istic fallacy (Kantian and Hegelian) that without “interpretation” the 
organism is confronted with “an undifferentiated objective field”; and 
an insufficient recognition of nonliteral modes of expression of reality 
which may nevertheless have objective significance and validity. So 
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the author stretches his “rationalism” to cover procedures whose 
“logic” is dubious by that standard. 

As might be guessed, the author is himself a man of some involve- 
ment in large, concerted actions. He has had connections with the 
United Press of America, the Office of War Information, and the 
War Department. 


Vircit C. ALDRICH 


Kenyon College 
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An International Congress for the Philosophy of Science will be 
held at Zurich, Switzerland, from August 23-28, 1954, under the 
auspices of the International Union for the Philosophy of Science. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Swiss Federal 
Institute of Technology (Room 20d), Zurich 6. 


The establishment is announced of an International Institute of 
Political Philosophy with headquarters at the Sorbonne. The first 
president is G. Davy (Paris). The board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives from Belgium, Brazil, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and the 
U.S.A. 

The Institute’s first project is a study of “the concept of power, and, 
more narrowly, the concept of sovereignty.”” We are informed that 
this inquiry ‘‘will form the subject of the first meeting of the Assembly 
of the Institute and the first volume of its Annals.” 

Evander Bradley McGilvary, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin and former President of the American 
Philosophical Association, died in Madison, Wisconsin, on September 
II, 1953. 
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